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RATIONALISM AND MYSTICISM 


E. C. Wum 
Boston University 


Ir is always a little hazardous to draw distinctions. Unless 
one stops with two or three large heads and familiar phrases, the 
world has no ear. Still, the universe is undoubtedly plural, 
human traits are multiform, and life is incoherent. Philosophy 
itself is not something simple and classic, “a marble temple shin- 
ing on a hill,” but an incompletely harmonized group of doctrines 
and attitudes, representing so many repeated and varying and 
often bootless attempts of man to find his Holy Grail, the absolute 
truth of things, which, hard as he presses his pursuit, still eludes 
his grasp. In the pursuit of his other aims, say happiness, he is 
no better. He tries the primrose path, or the via dolorosa, or he 
tries to enter his Eden by half a dozen gates at once. But the 
goal he seeks recedes before him, and often he sinks wearied and 
disillusioned by the way. 

In the quest of knowledge, men have pursued various roads. 
Enumerating these somewhat in full, they are perception, reason, 
intuition, feeling, and action. The first two methods, percep- 
tion and reason, are the methods of rationalistic science and phi- 
losophy ; intuition and feeling give you mysticism; the fifth, the 
method of action, is pragmatism. Rationalism, mysticism, and 
pragmatism: these name the fundamental types of human philos- 
ophy. If it is desired to make these contrasts still more simple 
and massive, the methods of feeling and action, mysticism and 
pragmatism, could be contrasted with the method of reason, ration- 
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alism, thus giving us rationalist and irrationalist systems, ration- 
alism and mysticism. I shall seek in this paper to illustrate a 
little more fully these contrasting attitudes, adding a brief com- 
ment on pragmatism in conclusion, so as to bring out the relation 
of this recent phenomenon to the classical rationalist and mystical 
types of philosophy. 

The rationalist position I have nowhere seen stated more 
clearly and briefly than in Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s little book, 
Religion: A Criticism and a Forecast. “I have urged,” writes 
Mr. Dickinson, “that there is only one method of knowledge, that 
of experience and legitimate inference from experience.” In the 
great rationalist systems, of course, as every reader of philosophy 
knows, sense perception and reason have by no means been on an 
equal footing, reason often being contrasted with perception, to 
the disparagement of the latter. This is best illustrated in Plato. 
The things of sense, being particular and fleeting, Plato argued, 
cannot be the true reality, which is perfect and immutable, and 
to which the senses can never penetrate. So the recognition of 
any particular thing as a thing of its class or type presupposes a 
previous knowledge of the universal or type of which it is an 
example. You cannot recognize an act as just, for example, unless 
you know what justice is; and the same is true of white things, 
of beautiful things, and the rest. As the recognition of your 
friend’s portrait implies a direct knowledge of your friend, so the 
recognition of anything as beautiful, or just, implies the existence 
of abstract beauty or justice, of which the soul already has knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, this knowledge cannot come through sense 
perception, for sense perception gives you only particulars, never 
the universal. This is Plato’s celebrated theory of ideas, or eter- 
nal forms, natures or essences, of which the particular things of 
sense are only the imperfect copies or faint adumbrations. Plato’s 
view has been excellently expressed in Mr. Santayana’s Interpreta- 
tions of Poetry and Religion. “Plato thought,” writes Mr. San- 
tayana, “that all the truth and meaning of earthly things was the 
reference they contained to a heavenly original. This heavenly 
original we remember to recognize even among the distortions, 
disappearances, and multiplications of its ephemeral copies. . . . 
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The impressions themselves have no permanence, no intelligible 
essence, but are always arising or ceasing to be. There must be, 
he tells us, an eternal and clearly definable object of which the 
visible appearances to us are the multiform semblance; now by 
one trait, now by another, the phantom before us reminds us of 
that half-forgotten celestial reality, and makes us utter its name. 
... We and the whole universe exist only in the attempt to return 
to our perfection, to lose ourselves again in God. That ineffable 
good is our natural possession ; and all we are in this life is but a 
partial recovery of our birthright; every delightful thing is like 
a rift in the clouds, through which we catch a glimpse of our native 
heaven. And if that heaven seems so far away, and the idea of it 
so dim and unreal, it is because we are so far from perfect, so 
unversed in what is alien and destructive to the soul.” 

Hence you see the meaning in Plato’s dazzling definition of 
philosophy as “the pursuit of death and a dying.” The true sage, 
like the mediseval Christian, must die to the senses and the flesh if 
he is to know the truth and to make sure of his soul’s salvation. 
The senses give you only illusion and error, as the desires lead only 
to evil. Sense must be subjugated and brought under the empire 
of reason, where alone lies man’s true good. 

The criticism of Plato has been mainly twofold. One class 
of criticism, as old as Aristotle, is directed against the sharp dual- 
ism between sense and intellect, the world of mundane objects and 
the world of ideas. The whole world of ideas, to which Plato 
attributed an independent existence, is after all reared upon the 
foundations of sense; our notions of justice, whiteness, and the 
like, being evolved out of the special experiences of life with par- 
ticular objects and events. A more recent criticism of Plato, 
inspired mainly by modern science, is to the effect that in Plato 
ethical notions, and the distinction between good and evil, were 
allowed to play too predominant a réle, thus distorting his whole 
view of the world, in which good and evil are after all not objective 
realities, still less power or potencies, as they appear in Plato, but 
merely subjective distinctions, growing up in our human life, and 
bound up with those very desires upon which Plato expresses so 
scornful a judgment. Any philosophy is likely to be sterile unless 
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it observes, in its investigations, a strict ethical neutrality, recog- 
nizing that good and evil are subjective; “that what is good is 
merely that toward which we have one kind of feeling, and what 
is evil merely that toward which we have another kind of feeling.” 
“Tn our active life,” says Mr. Bertrand Russell, “where we have 
to exercise choice, and to prefer this to that of two possible acts, 
it is necessary to have a distinction of good and evil, or at least of 
better and worse. . . . In our contemplative life, where action is not 
called for, it is possible to be impartial and to overcome the ethical 
dualism which action requires.’”” 

Mr. Russell has described this ideal of philosophy in an ex- 
traordinarily fine passage in his little book, The Problems of Phi- 
losophy. One of the chief values of philosophy consists in its 
power to liberate man from the thralldom of the instinctive life, 
and in opening a way into a realm where the petty differences of 
feeling and the accidents of personal history do not enter. “The 
life of the instinctive man is shut up within the circle of his pri- 
vate interests: family and friends may be included, but the outer 
world is not regarded except as it may help or hinder what comes 
within the circle of instinctive wishes. In such a life there is 
something feverish and confined, in comparison with which the 
philosophic life is calm and free. The private world of instinctive 
interests is a small one, set in the midst of a great and powerful 
world which must, sooner or later, lay our private world in ruins. 
Unless we can so enlarge our interests as to include the whole outer 
world, we remain like a garrison in a beleaguered fortress, know- 
ing that the enemy prevents escape and that ultimate surrender is 
inevitable. In such a life there is no peace, but a constant strife 
between the insistence of desire and the powerlessness of will. In 
one way or another, if our life is to be great and free, we must 
escape this prison and this strife. One way of escape is by phil- 
osophic contemplation. Philosophie contemplation does not, in 
its widest survey, divide the universe into two hostile camps— 
friends and foes, helpful and hostile, good and bad—it views the 
whole impartially. Philosophic contemplation, when it is unal- 
loyed, does not aim at proving that the rest of the universe is akin 

1 Mysticism and Logic, p. 27. 
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to man. .. . The desire to prove this is a form of self-assertion, 
and like all self-assertion, it is an obstacle to the growth of the 
self which it desires, and of which the self knows that it is capable.” 

Although, then, ethical considerations play no part in a truly 
scientific philosophy, still, the habit of mind engendered by impar- 
tial contemplation will not be without its effect in the sphere of 
action and emotion. “The mind which has become accustomed to 
the freedom and impartiality of philosophic contemplation will 
preserve something of the same freedom and impartiality in the 
world of action and emotion. It will view its purposes and desires 
as parts of the whole, with the absence of insistence that results 
from seeing them as infinitesimal fragments in a world of which 
all the rest is unaffected by any one man’s deeds. The impartial- 
ity which, in contemplation, is the unalloyed desire for truth, is 
the very same quality of mind which, in action, is justice, and in 
emotion is that universal love which can be given to all, and not 
only to those who are judged useful or admirable. Thus contem- 
plation enlarges not only the objects of our thoughts, but also the 
objects of our actions and our affections; it makes us citizens of 
the universe, not only of one walled city at war with all the rest. 
In this citizenship of the universe consists man’s true freedom, 
and his liberation from the thralldom of narrow hopes and fears.”” 

Golden words, these, and yet we stand face to face with the 
grim fact that after all the triumphs of science and knowledge, 
we have as the fruits 

“,.. a dark and groaning earth 
Given over to blind and endless strife.” 
With Browning’s Paracelsus, we sit beside learning’s dry wells, 
“with a white lip and filmed eye,” with selfishness, anarchy, and 
dismal misery on every side. To this the answer is that these are 
not the fruits of knowledge, but of passion, and of the prostitution 
of knowledge to passion, the extent of whose destructiveness, the 
intelligence, when hate subsides, is able to measure and to some 
extent allay. A maturer wisdom would teach us to invent some 
way to curb rampant desire, or to subject it to some scheme of 
life befitting rational beings. It has never been clearer than it is 
* Problems of Philosophy, p. 244f. 
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to-day that unless better counsels prevail in the world, unless dis- 
interestedness and reason gain the upper hand of greed, pugnacity, 
and the lust of dominion, the fairer parts of our civilization will 
be consumed, root and branch, by the fires of ignoble passion sweep- 
ing this unhappy planet. Metaphysics, said Kant, is the greatest 
of the sciences, but it does not yet exist. And so with the life of 
reason so eloquently defended by Mr. Russell; so with the virtues 
of pity and mercy, and of the love of neighbor, recommended by 
stoicism and by the founders of Christianity. Christianity, too, 
is the greatest of religions, but it does not yet exist. 

We turn to the two modern systems which illustrate a wholly 
different method of knowledge, mysticism and pragmatism. They 
are perhaps best represented by two recent writers, Henri Bergson 
and William James. I give a brief word to each. 

The gist of the Bergsonian position may be said to be his 
anti-intellectualism, his criticism of conceptual knowledge. Berg- 
son’s criticism of the intellect is in substance that since the intel- 
lect’s activity is essentially analytical, it cannot grasp reality in 
the forms in which it actually exists, that is, as living wholes. The 
intellect is like a refracting medium, which shatters the reality 
it seeks to grasp, much as homogeneous light is broken into the 
separate colors by the prism through which it passes, or as a work 
of art is reduced to mere unmeaning fragments by being subjected 
to intellectual analysis, or the friend whom you love appears for 
science as merely a combination of so many parts or structures, 
all that you know most intimately, and most value, in your friend 
having slipped through the conceptual meshes of science, and 
eluded the grasp. As Goethe says in the well-known lines: 


“Wer will was Lebendig’s erkennen und beschreiben, 
Sucht erst den Geist herauszutreiben; 

Dann hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band.”" 


Perhaps we shall best understand the anti-intellectualist posi- 
tion by comparing the form in which experience originally comes 


* May be roughly 


thus 
ho would whats living know and state, 


“Books wiz § t fragments ts in'bis hand, 
olds bu 
Without the spirit’s vital bond.” 
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to us, say in the earliest dawn of the child’s consciousness, with the 
form it eventually takes under the influence of intellectual recon- 
struction. The primordial sense consciousness of the young infant, 
or of one of the lower animal forms, is doubtless a comparatively 
structureless, homogeneous affair, much like the jellylike body of 
an animal organism at a very low stage of animal evolution, no- 
where showing those cleavages, lines, and boundaries which give 
to our maturer experience so much structure and relational vari- 
ety. I quote from a little work of my own, on the philosophy of 
Bergson: “It is thus through our intellectual analyses and recom- 
binations that the objects, classes, lines of spatial temporal and 
dynamic relationship, which so endlessly divide our experience, 
come about, the whole taking on an increasing order and organiza- 
tion with the progress of intellectual sophistication. What was 
originally homogeneous thus becomes heterogeneous ; what was tel- 
escoped and run together becomes differentiated and cut off. What 
was current and continuous, Bergson would add, becomes immo- 
bile and stereotyped! For relation means fixation. The intellec- 
tual identification of parts or phases of the flux for purposes of 
future reference or practical control means their arrest and per- 
manent solidification. We thus see the fundamental imperfec- 
tion of all human knowledge, its inadequacy as an instrument to 
convey to us the truth about that which is real. The phases of 
reality are evanescent; our ideas or concepts referring to them 
are motionless and eternal. Reality is fluent; our meanings are 
fixed and standardized. Reality as it is is wild and on the wing; 
reality as it exists for the intellect is dead, mounted, and scien- 
tifically classified.’” 

Now I suppose that the fundamental point at issue is whether 
reality is more adequately represented in the bare awareness of 
primordial sense consciousness, in the undifferentiated, unanalyzed 
mass which the earliest infant and animal experience presents, or 
whether, on the other hand, we get an ever truer account of reality 
through the employment of the analytical and synthetic powers of 
intelligence which in our later maturity we so much use, and which 
we call by the proud name of reflection or reason. We confront 

‘Henri Bergeon. Macmillan. Pp. 26, 27. 
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here the rather startling question whether science brings-us nearer — 
the truth as it refines its methods and deepens its erudition, or 
whether the searcher after truth must not become as a child again, 
if he would enter the kingdom of incorruptible wisdom. 

Bergson clearly inclines toward the latter view. The alterna- 
tive, as it presents itself to him, is either agnosticism or else the 
employment of some faculty or method essentially different from 
that of the scientific intellect. Scientific knowledge, pursued ex- 
clusively, does indeed lead to relativism and skepticism. But man 
is not shut up to the necessity of always transmuting reality into 
scientific concepts and symbols. There is an entirely different 
method of approaching truth. This method is intuition. 

But what is intuition? A favorite way of describing intui- 
tion is to say that it is a process of placing oneself within an object, 
transporting oneself into the process of becoming itself, instead of 
taking mere views of it from the outside. “There are two pro- 
foundly different ways of knowing a thing. The first implies that 
we move around the object ; the second that we enter into it. The 
first depends on the point of view at which we are placed and on 
the symbols by which we express ourselves. The second neither 
depends on a point of view nor relies on any symbol. The first 
kind of knowledge may be said to stop at the relative; the second, 
in those cases where it is possible, to attain the absolute.” Intui- 
tion is the “kind of intellectual sympathy by which one places one- 
self within an object in order to coincide with what is unique in it, 
and therefore inexpressible.” 

The notion of intuition, as thus explained, does not much 
trouble us so long as we confine ourselves to the observation of our 
inner life, for we doubtless have an immediate and sympathetic 
acquaintance with our inner experience which no amount of psy- 
chological description can possibly replace. Intuition of the inner 
life might, then, mean simply living it, grasping the whole of it 
in a single sympathetic view. In such an intuition, as already 
suggested, the terms and distinctions of the psychology books would 
be completely left behind, and the soul life would be apprehended 
in its indivisible unity—a unity in which there would be no exter- 
nal juxtaposition of parts, previously scissored out of the concrete 
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flow of experience, and not sharply sundered before and after, but 
a complete interpenetration of phases, each phase qualifying and 
impregnating every other. The content of intuition is pure “dura- 
tion” ; intuition is just this non-analytical appreciation of the un- 
broken flow of inner experiences—unbroken except for the qual- 
itative modulations within it, those variations of color and empha- 
sis which render our inner life so replete with interest and 
vicissitude. 

So far the matter is simple enough. But when we come to 
inquire into the power of intuition to penetrate external nature 
(provided we really mean more by intuition than simple sense- 
perception), the problem becomes decidedly more difficult. Pre- 
cisely what, we may ask, does Bergson mean by taking one’s place 
within a reality other than ourselves ¢ 

The phrase “intellectual sympathy, 


”? 


often used by Bergson 


in the definition of intuition, seems to suggest the answer. The 
process of intuition appears to involve an ascription to nature of a 
psychical life similar to our own. It is only by thus animating it, 
by viewing it in impassioned contemplation, that I can penetrate 


nature’s outward shell, and enter into the true inwardness of its 
life. This seems to be the meaning of Bergson’s statement that 
knowledge implies a coincidence of the mind with the generative 
act of reality, with the evolution of things; the only way to know 
an object is to become it. 

It will perhaps aid us in getting some notion of the intellec- 
tual sympathy of which Bergson speaks, the Miterleben, that shar- 
ing of the inner life of the reality we aspire to grasp, if we remind 
ourselves of some illustrations of this process with which we are 
acquainted in our own experience. 

The projection of our own ideas and feelings into the mind 
of another person is of course a familiar process, and the hopeless 
inability of two persons to understand each other if there exists 
between them some invincible discrepancy of temperament or point 
of view is one of the most familiar of human experiences. The 
only way to understand a writer, or an historical figure, we often 
hear, is to suppress, for the time, one’s own private personality or 
selfhood, to take the point of view of the person concerned. 
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The nearest analogue to this partial assimilation of subject 
and object in our relation with what is usually considered the inan- 
imate world is the process of so-called esthetic sympathy (the Ger- 
man Finfiihlung), by which, to use the words of Karl Gross, “we 
live through the psychic life which a lifeless object would expe- 
rience if it possessed a mental life like our own.” 

Bergson, indeed, in a significant passage in Creative Evolu- 
tion, makes the identical comparison between metaphysical and 
esthetic intuition of which we are here speaking. “That an effort 
of this kind,” he says, referring to intuition, “is not impossible, 
is proved by the existence in man of an esthetic faculty along 
with normal perception. Our eye perceives the features of a liv- 
ing being as merely assembled, not as mutually organized. The 
intention of life, the simple movement that runs through the lines, 
that binds them together and gives them significance, escapes it. 
The intention is just what the artist tries to regain, in placing 
himself back within the object by a kind of sympathy, in breaking 
down, by an effort of intuition, the barrier that space puts up 
between him and his model.” Bergson frequently compares the 
philosopher with the poet. Neither employs the method of anal- 
ysis upon which science relies: the common method is intuition. 

The whole point of view presented here will doubtless be 
better appreciated by a nature poet of the Wordsworthian type 
than by the scientist or philosopher whose finer perception has, 
according to Bergson, been dulled, and his power of immediate 
apprehension stultified, by the method of scientific indirection 
which he has long practiced. Poetry abounds in passages the 
sweep and insight of which does sometimes seem to place the poet 
in a category exclusively his own. One of the most notable in- 
stances of nature animation and of dramatic sympathy with na- 
ture’s supposed inner life is the exquisite piece of rhetoric in 
Part V of Browning’s Paracelsus, the first lines of which could 
hardly be improved upon as a description of the Bergsonian dis- 
tinction between intellect and instinct: 

“I knew, I felt (perception unexpressed, 


Uncomprehended by our narrow thought, 
But somehow felt and known in every shift 
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And change of the spirit—nay in every pore 
Of the body, even), what God is, what we are, 
What life is,” etc. 


That the psychic life of nature is merely projected into nature 
dramatically by man is suggested by Browning with a clearness 
which ought to delight even so disenchanted a critic of Bergson as 
Mr. Santayana, who appears to see in Bergson little more than a 
“Vi sychologist” : 

literary psychologist Pa 
For their possessor dawn those qualities, 
But the new glory mixes with the heaven 
And earth; man, once descried, imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things: the winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 
A querulous mutter, or a quick gay laugh, 
Never a senseless gust now man is born. 
The herded pines commune and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss 
When the sun drops behind their trunks which glare 
Like grates of hell: the peerless cup afloat 
Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph 
Swims bearing high upon her head: no bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 
That let light in upon the gloomy woods, 
A shape peeps from the breezy forest-top, 
Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye. 
The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droons 
With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 
Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 
Beneath the warm moon like a happy face.” 


The passage should be read in full for a masterly illustration of 
an animism such as Bergson seems to advocate. 

That the act of intuition is a difficult one is for Bergson be- 
yond doubt, and he often insists upon it. The coarse necessity of 
living and acting, and the intellectual instrumentalities made nec- 
essary thereby, have accustomed us to a certain side-by-sideness of 
things, a certain crust or covering of spatial framework, which has 
all but ruined our apprehension of the inner unity of life. 

Intuition in man is but vague and intermittent. These 
fleeting intuitions, which now light up their objects at distant 
intervals, philosophy ought to seize upon, to sustain, to expand, 
and at last unite. The more it advances, the more clearly it will 
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see that intuition is mind itself, and in a certain sense, life 
itself. 

The general tendency of pragmatism, especially as represented 
in the writings of William James, wholly corroborates the Berg- 
sonian estimate of the intellect. The concepts of science are a 
sort of intellectual shorthand which we substitute for the partic- 
ulars of which reality is exclusively composed. “Concepts are sec- 
ondary formations, inadequate and only ministerial; they falsify 
as well as omit, and make the flux of experience impossible to 
understand.” Many time-honored problems of metaphysics, such 
as materialism and idealism, natural causality and design, free- 
dom and fate, God and immortality, are on the intellectual plane 
wholly insoluble. The only question, therefore, which concerns 
us is the practical question as to which of these various alternative 
beliefs has the greater pragmatic significance, that is, which meets 
the various needs of life best. The highest category is not truth, 
but life: 


“Grau, theurer Freund, ist all Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum!’”* 


And who of us has not realized in his sincerer moments that all 
our boasted science and knowledge is perhaps little better than 
ignorance; that what we see here is but the barest surfaces of 
things, and that their vaster meanings are perhaps almost totally 
hidden from us? Any genuine philosophy, no matter what else it 
teaches, should teach us to allay somewhat our dogmatism, and 
prepare us for possibilities beyond any dreamt of by philosophy. 
One thinks of the fine word of Santayana, speaking of Spi- 
noza, that great teacher of the essential unsearchableness of the 
divine nature: “When people tell us that they have the key to all 
reality in their pockets, or in their hearts, that they know who 
made the world, and why, or know that everything is matter, or 
that everything is mind—then Spinoza’s notion of the absolutely 
infinite, which included all possibilities, may profitably arise 
before us. It will counsel us to say to those little gnostics, those 
circumnavigators of being: I do not believe you; God is great.” 


‘Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 79. 
aay A ai 735 friend, 
But green the tree of life. 
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“THE RUBAIYAT” AND “IN MEMORIAM”: 
A COMPARISON 


James Marin Dixon 
University of Southern California 


Tue masterpiece of Edward Fitzgerald, which for sixty 
years has held such a grip on thinking people, seeming to satisfy 
so many with its cynical philosophy of life, is indeed a piece of 
grim heresy, withering the glory of life, and sapping the ground- 
work of faith. Why it should have been written by a kindly per- 
sonage like Tennyson’s “Old Fitz” is a real puzzle. Here are 
the poet laureate’s lines: 


Old Fitz, who from your suburb grange, 
Where once I tarried for a while, 
Glance at the wheeling Orb of change, 
And greet it with a friendly smile; 
Whom yet I see as there you sit 
Beneath your sheltering garden-tree, 
And watch your doves about you fiit, 
And plant on shoulder, hand and knee. 


Who reads your golden Eastern lay, 
Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well; 
A planet equal to the sun 
Which cast it, that large infidel 
Your Omar; and your Omar drew 
Full-handed plaudits from our best 
In modern letters. 


His “Rubaiyat” is so different from Tennyson’s own master- 
piece, “In Memoriam,” that it would seem as if there could be 
little community of thought and ideals between the two poets. 
The one is a treasury for sincere believers, a book of verse to be 
read for spiritual aid at any time, but particularly at Christmas 
tide, when the responsibilities and the trials of a new year are 
ahead of us. The other furnishes a creed for pleasure-lovers, who 
delight in a secular Sunday and shun responsibilities, supplies an 
armory of quotations for smart young sciolists, and is quoted by 
despondent suicides before they commit the last rash act. 
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And yet the two poems came out of the same fruitful nur- 
sery of letters, the Cambridge of ninety years ago, “the reverend 
walls” where both Tennyson and Fitzgerald “wore the gown.” 
To Tennyson it proved a place of discipline and inculcation of 
high ideals of conduct: 

Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends; on mind and art, 


And labor, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land; 


When one would aim an arrow fair, 
But send it slackly from the string; 
And one would pierce an outer ring, 
And one an inner, here and there; 


And last the master-bowman, he, 
Would cleave the mark. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who, but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 


From point to point with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face. 


Tennyson belonged to a class brotherhood of twelve, known as 
the “Cambridge Apostles,” who took life very seriously, and 
criticized each other keenly. Among these “Apostles” were such 
men as James Spedding, the authority on Bacon; the poet Rich- 
ard Monckton Milnes, who was for nearly thirty years an active 
member of the House of Commons, being raised to the peerage as 
Lord Houghton for his services to the country; and Richard 
Chevenix Trench, later Archbishop of Dublin, poet, theologian, 
and executive. His fine lines on Duty strike the opposite note to 
that of “The Rubaiyat”: 

O righteous’ doom, that they make 
Pleasure their only end; 


Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend; 


While they who bid stern Duty lead, 
Content to follow, they, 

Of Duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasure by the way. 
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Fitzgerald, however, was not in this set; nor even acquainted 
with them. To quote from a biographer, A. C. Benson: 

Fitzgerald was not an earnest student. He pottered about, read such 
classical authors as he liked in a desultory way; occupied himself with 
water-color drawing, music, and poetry. He cared nothing for the politi- 
cal and social occupations which set his companions aglow; he walked, 
talked, strolled into his friends’ rooms; he smoked, drank coffee, sang 
songs, and exchanged sketches with Thackeray. He had plenty of money, 
but no expensive tastes. 


His pocket money came through a wealthy mother, heiress 
of a house of Irish absentee landlords; hence he inherited no deep 
sense of responsibility. Money came easily, and he lived as he 
pleased, in a kindly careless way, devoted to literary pursuits. 

The career of Omar Khayyam, whom Edward Fitzgerald 
was to interpret and immortalize, was of a similar kind. Sent 
by his father to study under one of the greatest teachers of the 
age, at that home of learning, Naishapur, he formed a friendship 
there with a fellow student who later rose to power and affluence 
at the court of the reigning Sultan. This friend had promised 
to let his companions share his fortunes if he succeeded in life 
and was true to his vow. When Omar came to claim from his 
companion, now Vizier, his share of the good things of life, he 
did not ask for title or office. “The greatest boon you can confer 
on me,” he said, “is to let me live in a corner under the shadow 
of your fortune, to spread wide the advantages of Science, and 
pray for your long life and prosperity.” He had his wish, and 
continued to live at Naishapur, busied in knowledge of every 
kind, and an expert in astronomy. When the Shah determined to 
reform the calendar, Omar was one of the eight men employed to 
do it; and the job was well done. He also wrote a treatise on 
Algebra, which has been translated into French: 


Ah, but my Computations, People say, 
Reduced the Year to better reckoning?—Nay, 
"Twas only striking from the Calendar 

Unborn To-morrow, and dead Yesterday. 











Perhaps the term “large infidel” which Tennyson applies to Omar, 
throws light on the matter. In his quatrains there is a wistful 
longing after the best, a full acknowledgment of the unsatisfac- 
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tory nature of the creed he expounds, as a second-best; a kind of 
sub-bravado in its exposition. They do not breathe a profound 
pessimism, a complete disillusion with the condition of things 
mundane, such as we find in “Hamlet” or the opening quatrains of 

“In Memoriam,” particularly Section I, 2; rather a refined Epi- 
| cureanism, which shrinks from committing itself to a deeper and 
more satisfying philosophy of life. 

Of course, although Fitzgerald is only a translator of Omar, 
and in the last issue there remain some distinctions between their 
ethical teachings, yet they have substantially the same outlook on 
life. The highly endowed Englishman, with his assured social 
niche in a rich and assertive civilization, found a congenial per- 
sonage in the astronomer-philosopher of Naishapur. For this 
Oriental city, in the following quatrain, we might read “Cam- 
bridge,” and for “Babylon” we might read “London”: 

Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 


The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


It is the old case of history repeating itself. Sometimes succeeding 
centuries are less close to each other in the type of man and philos- 
ophy they produce, than centuries that are far distant. The 
Oxford muser and scholar Walter Pater went back seventeen hun- 
dred years to find a congenial theme in his “Marius the Epicu- 
rean”; and it has been remarked that Imperial Rome of the sec- 
ond century was wonderfully alike in most essentials of civiliza- 
; tion to Imperial England of the nineteenth. These Seljukian 
Moslems of Omar’s eleventh century, who gave to the world such 
a type of magnanimous ruler and chivalric warrior as Saladin, 
were not persons to be minimized or scorned; they were intellec- 
tual leaders. 

Even in a detail like the rhymed stanza the two civilizations 
have something in common. This addition to verse, which gives 
it a satisfying flavor that appeals to the mental palate, came into 
our serious poetry through the Latin hymns of the Dark Ages. 
At the same time it was being developed in Arabian poetry, and 
found a congenial home in the Persian poetry of the eleventh cen- 
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tury. Used artistically, rhyme has a singular power of empha- 
sizing deep religious conviction; as in the magnificent triple 
rhymes of the “Dies Irae”: 

Dies irae, dies illa, 

Solvet saecla in favilla, 

Teste David cum Sibylla; 
or the soothing and satisfying quadruple rhymes of Saint Ber- 
nard’s hymn: 

Jesu dulcis memoria 

Dans vera cordis gaudia, 

Sed super mel et omnia 

Dulcis eius praesentia. 


It was used for the more serious as well as for lighter themes 
in Persian poetry, and in a very elaborate way. A translator, 
therefore, who would omit the rhyme element of a poem like “The 
Rubaiyat” in his rendering, merely attending to the meaning, 
thereby fails to give an essential part of the effect. In choos- 
ing the particular kind of stanza that he did, Fitzgerald was 
particularly fortunate. It had a peculiar appositeness for his 
theme. 

If we compare it with the stanza of “In Memoriam,” the 
difference of movement is apparent. To begin with, Tennyson’s 
stanza, which he made his own, has the simpler and more direct 
eight-syllable line: 

oer This truth came borne with bier and pall, 

I felt it, when I sorrow’d most, 

"Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all. 

In this line there is no room for decorative epithet; the state- 
ment is made simply, and then the poet passes on. Each line 
has its appropriate function. The first line begins with a state- 
ment in the normal, to be uttered clearly and soberly. The sec- 
ond follows with what is supplementary and explanatory; then 
comes the third, rhyming with the second, but with growing em- 
phasis and driving power. The fourth and last line is grave and 
stately, taking up the rhyme of the first, completing the whole 
thought, and rounding off the stanza. Moreover, the absence of a 
rhyming connection between the third and fourth makes pos- 
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sible a dignified parallelism, in the style of the Hebrew psalm or 
proverb. In the stanza just quoted, the parallelism takes the 
form of a comparison, as in Proverbs 15. 16: 
Better is little with the fear of the Lord 
Than great treasure and trouble therewith. 
The parallelism of contrast is often found, such as appears in the 
last verse of the first Psalm: 
For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 
Compare this with the closing lines of “In Memoriam,” Sec- 


tion xl: 
My paths are in the flelds I know, 


And thine in undiscover’d lands. 


The parallelism for additional emphasis on the thought is also 
frequent in “In Memoriam,” as in xxxiv, 1: 
Else earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is. 
Compare this with a verse like that in Psalm 5: 
The foolish shall not stand in thy sight: 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 
It will be seen that Tennyson’s stanza is peculiarly suited to the 
enunciation of helpful, constructive, and progressive thought: 


Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks; 
And these are but the shatter’d stalks, 
Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 


But when we come to Fitzgerald’s quatrain, the movement 
is altogether different. In the first place, the line suits the dec- 
orative epithet, as in the following, with its adjectives “tender” 
and “lovely”: 

And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean— 


Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen! 


The stanza begins with the complacent heroic couplet, which 
Dryden and Pope brought to perfection ; and then the third comes 
in, not with a fresh rhyme, please observe, but with no rhyme at 
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all! Where the thought should strengthen—as it does in Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam” stanza—here there is a call to be sarcastic 
and non-constructive, as in the cold-blooded quatrain, “Ru- 
baiyat” xiii: 

Some of the Glories of this World; and some 

Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 


Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum! 


The third line, it will be found in reading “The Rubaiyat,” is ; 
used constantly as a pin-prick to burst the bubble of the initial 
couplet; and the fourth, rhyming with the first and second, com- 
pletes the disillusion. For “The Rubaiyat” strikes throughout 
the note of disillusion. The business is done quaintly and half- 
humorously, as if the poet would prefer all the time to be with 
the believers. It is, so to say, rather the enunciation of a dark 
mood, or lapse into unfaith, than a proclamation of infidelity. 
Hence Tennyson’s apt phrase in characterizing Omar, “That large 
infidel.” There is an underlying kindliness in Omar’s attitude; 
he cannot solve the question of God’s just government of the uni- 
verse in the usual harsh theological way, and so gives up the 
problem humorously : 

But leave the Wise to wrangle, and with me 

The Quarrel of the Universe let be: 


And, in some corner of the Hubbub coucht, 
Make game of that which makes as much of Thee. 


Treated in an aloof or detached way, as a mathematical in- 
quiry, the problem of the universe is indeed a difficult one. Wise 
indeed are the words of Tennyson (“In Memoriam,” lxxxv) : 


Yet none could better know than I, 
How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands 

By which we dare to live or die. 


We must be fellow-workers with God to understand the problem 
of His universe. 

The discipline which Fitzgerald so sorely needed to control 
his waywardness, and which his student life at Cambridge did 
not furnish, failed to come to him in his after career. Tennyson, 
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whom he knew later, had to spend over twelve long years of hard 
work to win his bride. Of him it might truly be said, in his own 
inimitable lines: 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all its chords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out of sight. 
Fitzgerald on the other hand finally married a woman out of 
kindness, because he had promised her father to look after her 
welfare; and his odd ways, which he refused to alter one whit, 
made happy married life impossible. And so he reverted to his 
slovenly, easy-going bachelor habits, and the two lived apart. He 
also came under religious influence at one time, under the preach- 
ing of a devoted man, an evangelist, the Rev. Timothy Richard 
Matthews, who made a passionate convert of his brother John. 
Matthews “believed in Jesus Christ, and had no misgivings what- 
ever,” wrote Fitzgerald ; “and his sermons shook my soul.” Such 
unquestioning faith was what he hankered after. But it did not 
go beyond the passing emotional stage in his own case; and his 
criticism in the case of his brother John, who for some time was 
an eager evangelist, was unfavorable. The creed evidently did 
not touch the whole man, and had not been fitted into the rest of 
his beliefs and character. The experience did not really deepen 
John Fitzgerald’s character; it only accentuated eccentricities. 
With neither did it happen, as with Hallam and later with 


Tennyson: 
He fought his doubts and gather’d strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them: thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 
And dwells not in the light alone. 


How different this “Power,” a pinnacle to which tue whole 
Section xevi climbs up, giving a reason for the capital letter, 
from the whimsical capitalized terms of “The Rubaiyat.” 

This brings us to the deliberately odd printing of the nouns in 
“The Rubsaiyat,” the seemingly capricious capital letters. Some 
might call it a mere bit of antiquarian sentiment; for English 
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printing at the time of Anne and later had similar peculiarities. 
I have open before me the hymn-book used by the Wesleys in the 
year 1787, and this is the way the stanzas are printed: 

Jesu, vouchsafe my Heart and Will 

With thy meek Lowliness to fill; 


No more her Power let Nature boast, 
But in thy Will may mine be lost. 


All the nouns have capital letters, it may be noted; in “The Ru- 
baiyat” there is a whimsical distinction. Why did English print- 
ing surrender nearly all the capital letters, retaining emphati- 
cally a favored few? And why did French reject practically all 
capital letters in nouns? And why did German retain the cap- 
ital letters? Where lies the hidden reason ? 

A distinguished Englishman, peerless as a combination of 
literary man and statesman, Viscount Morley—but formerly piain 
John Morley, the later title of nobility hardly suiting his personal- 
ity—at one period in his career began to spell the name of God 
without a capital letter. At this earlier time he was a distinct Posi- 
tivist in his philosophic belief, and believed that the capitalization 
of the name of the deity was a kind of orthodox fetish. He struck 
at a vital point in orthodoxy, taking us away back to the eternal 
Logos, enunciated in Plato’s philosophy, and found in the “Word” 
of the Gospel of Saint John. As long as books are printed in 
English the opening verse of this Gospel will have the term 
“Word” printed with an initial capital: “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Those who make the essential mistake of understanding by the 
term Word the written Bible should remember that we can and 
often do spell “bible” without capitalization; but the far more 
sacred “Word,” in the religious sense, stands in a higher category. 
Tennyson so uses the term at Section xxxvi of his “In Memoriam” : 

And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought. 
That is, the “Word” became flesh in the human Christ; a doc- 
trine abhorrent to Mohammedanism, which regards such a con- 
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ception as unspiritual and anthropomorphic. Naturally we do 
not find the term in Omar’s philosophy, nor in Fitzgerald’s; a 
mathematical understanding of the universe has no place for it. 
Moreover the Koran, being regarded as God’s “Word” in a very 
immediate sense, gathers to itself the idealism in human per- 
sonality, and leaves the world so much the poorer. 

The same process had been present in Christian thought in 
the century before Fitzgerald; the limiting of God’s glory to a 
written book, giving us the heresy of bibliolatry. In his time, in 
Evangelical circles, the “Word” had shrunk to a printed book, 
before which the human reason must bow. Such a condition of 
literature and life was present in Omar’s world of the eleventh 
century. 

Written at different periods, and a literature in itself rather 
than a piece of literature, the Christian Bible could never be 
relegated by its devotees to the extraordinary place of worship 
which the Koran has held in orthodox Mohammedanism. Here 
the intoxication of language is at its highest. God himself is 
accepted as the speaker, not the Prophet; and it cannot therefore 
be properly translated into another tongue. He who thus renders 
its hallowed sentences breaks the fascination of the tones, the 
terms, the movement, which are sacred. So much so, that the 
Koran has never been printed detached from the original text, 
except by Christian missionaries. To the Moslem—and every 
Moslem has at least some acquaintance with the Arabic language 
—the Koran sums up God’s glory and God’s message to man. No 
divine message comes through the outer world. 

The unfortunate result followed in literature, that poetry 
came to be regarded as secular, and accepted this secondary and 
sensuous place. Such a definition remains to us from a Persian 
authority, Nidhami of Samarkand, a contemporary of Dante. 
“Poetry is that art,” he declares, “whereby the poet arranges 
imaginary propositions, and adapts the deductions, with the result 
that he can make a little thing appear great, and a great thing 
small, or cause good to appear in the garb of evil and evil in the 
garb of good.” It became, in fact, a case of “art for art’s sake,” 
that blighting heresy with which we to-day are only too familiar. 
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The sounder and better interpretation of the term “Word,” 
which gives us an immanent God, instead of a remote lawgiver and 
tyrant, is to be traced back to Plato “the wise,” classed by Ten- 
nyson as one of the two “first who knew.” His philosophy centers 
in the Theory of Ideas, by which the world is regarded as the 
garment or the manifestation of the pure, archetypal essences which 
constitute the Eternal. Each essence, viewed either wxsthetically 
or ethically, is perfect in its kind, and the given reality always 
remains inferior. Before all individual things, and interpreting 
them, is the spaceless and timeless archetype, the Idea. Ideas, 
leading up to the highest of ideas, the Good, he regarded as effi- 
cient causes which impart to individuals their essence and their 
existence. 

Here then we have a world which has a high and definite pur- 
pose; a world with a central sun, from which radiate Ideas and 
Intelligence. The angels are to be regarded as embodiments of 
this Intelligence, and are indeed termed “Intelligences” by Ten- 
nyson (“In Memoriam,” lxxxv) : 

The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 


In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there; 


And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
Shall gather in the cycled times. 


This is said of Hallam, when he “crossed the bar.” How differ- 
ent the universe of intellectual abstractions, conceived algebrai- 
cally, in the Omar quatrain: 


I sent my Soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of that After-life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul returned to me, 
And answered, “I Myself am Heaven and Hell.” 


The heavenly Ideas, radiating from a central sun, have disap- 
peared, and the only ideas left are the sense concepts in this world 
of Time and Place. 

It is to be remembered that the study of Algebra, itself a 
word of Arabic origin, was begun and developed in the Moham- 
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medan world before it entered Europe through the Spanish uni- 
versities. Descartes was the first European philosopher of stand- 
ing who formulated a world from the algebraic basis of a propo- 
sition, developing the theme step by step; and Europe accepted 
the Cartesian theory, which found its most logical exponent in 
the Scottish skeptic, David Hume. Such a philosophy goes very 
well side by side with a Word contained in a Book, to be inter- 
preted through exegesis; itself in the last issue an intellectual 
process. But the mind hungry after the really spiritual, satisfy- 
ing both intellect and spirit, feels itself left out in the cold. There 
is no room in this cramped philosophy for the heavenly Ideas 
present in all life. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, with the cataclysm of 
the French revolution, the world divided itself into two; those who 
accepted a rational interpretation of the universe, on the Cartesian 
principle of the individual man being the center of things; and 
those who kept to the orthodox Platonic view of a central sun of 
light and life, which humanity apprehends mystically. And so 
French printing even was affected; and refused to give capital 
letters to such “abstractions” as God and the Word, the Good. 
Platonic Idealism, which Christianity had absorbed and inter- 
preted, gave way at Paris to a Utilitarian Materialism, which 
rejected the mystic. But in England, with the wave of Evangel- 
ical thought which gained strength as the century closed, and 
found its poetical expression in such a masterpiece as Words- 
worth’s “Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Child- 
hood,” Platonism asserted itself; and the old ideas, so far as they 
touched Life, were still dignified with capital letters: 


The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


There is, of course, an honorific element in the use of capital 
lettérs with both nouns and pronouns.. The German language 
makes a distinction between sie signifying “they”—its original 
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meaning—and Sie meaning “you,” a polite form which evades 
the abrupt personal address. It has at the same time, with an 
academic, conservative precision, retained the capital letter for 
all nouns, as in the English of two hundred years ago. But while 
English retains the use of capital letters, as French does, for all 
proper names and appellations, there has remained also a subtle 
Platonic idealism in its refusal to go further. The English reader 
expects a capital letter with terms that are to be understood in a 
spiritual way, as if they were to be regarded more as Ideas than 
as mere names for ordinary experiences. Thus Tennyson in his 
“In Memoriam” capitalizes Love and Grief, the victor Hours, 
Sorrow, Nature, Soul, Death, Shadow, Thought, Speech, Hope, 
Wisdom, Time, Place, the True, the Just. All of these terms, as 
he uses them, borrow a dignity from being related mysteriously 
to a central Intelligence or Will, which disposes of our destinies. 
We are taken out of the merely actual and phenomenal into the 
Real of Platonic thought, which dominates the physical. 

But as soon as “we take the Cash and let the Credit go”— 
as soon as we discount the validity of the central authority that 
runs the uni »rse, the world of our thinking reverts to a kind of 
animism, v hich finds a quasi-personality in material objects. After 
all, the human spirit must have personality around it; and if it 
ceases to be in touch with a dominating central Will, to be ap- 
proached by prayer and supplication, it makes friends with trees, 
stones, and ordinary utensils: 

A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 


Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


The capital letters seem to turn the high tragedy of Life into a 
human comedy : 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined Lantern held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 


The theology which in Mohammedan Persia and in Christian 
England made Heaven and Hell depend for every man onthe 
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acceptance of a written book, containing statements that proved 
a growing difficulty to intelligent readers and thinkers, naturally 
produced skeptics. They felt that, with such a “scheme of salva- 
tion,” Deity did not give a “square deal”; and were rebellious: 
What! out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 


Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 

Of Everlasting Penalties, if broke! 

What! from his helpless Creature be repaid 

Pure Gold for what he lent him dross-allayed— 
Sue for a Debt we never did contract, 

And cannot answer—Oh the sorry trade! 


This attitude may be conceded to both Omar and his English trans- 
lator; but Fitzgerald goes further than the original in a following 
quatrain : 
Oh Thou, who Man of Baser Barth didst make, 
And even with Paradise devise the Snake: 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


His scholarly friend, Cowell, protested against the lines as unwar- 
ranted by anything Omar had written; but Fitzgerald refused to 
omit them. They remind me of a passage in one of the very the- 
ological novels of George Macdonald, his David Elginbrod. An 
ancestor of the hero, a German immigrant, had left a volume of 
Jacob Boehme as a family heirloom; a first copy, printed in 
1612. David was interested in the book and its possessor, and 
went to Aberdeen a week-end errand to see his grave. Here is how 
he tells the story to his friend: 


“But I canna help tellin’ ye a curious thing, Mr. Sutherlan’, in con- 
nection wi’ the name on that buik; there’s a gravestane, a very auld ane, 
an’ the name upo’ that gravestane is Martin Elginbrod, but made mention 
o’ in a strange fashion; an’ I'm no sure a’ thegither aboot hoo ye’ll tak’ it, 
for it soun’s rather fearsome at first hearin’ o’t. But ye’se hae’t as I 
read it: 

“Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde: 
Hae mercy o’ my soul, Lord God; 
As I wad do, were I Lord God, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrodde.” 


The epitaph does strike a note that savors of irreverence, and 
is alien from the dignified Oriental as it is from the Puritan the- 
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ology of such a man as John Robinson, who was filled with a sense 
of God’s glory as if he had been an ancient Hebrew. The word 
“glory” in its richer sense disappears from cynical quatrains like 
“The Rubaiyat.” It comes into one quatrain, the ninety-third, in 
the sense of worldly reputation or fame, “that last infirmity of 
noble mind.” The plural “Glories” in the sense of worldly splen- 
dors is found in quatrain xiii, and the verb “gloried” in a doubt- 
ful connection at xviii: 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep. 


There is, in fact, no possibility of a dignified use of the word 
glory where the self, the individual will, is not absorbed, “caught 
up” so to speak, in a higher self and will. The danger with strong 
drink is, that for the time being the will is mastered, and the man 
forgets himself. Wordsworth, himself a bit of a Puritan, conceded 
that the two lines in Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter” strike a vital note: 


Kings may be blessed, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 


Fitzgerald, with Omar, concedes this “glory” to Wine, as Burns 
did to Scotch whisky; in either case a sorry second-best, to say 
the least. The danger of alcohol, says Sir Robert Armstrong 
Jones, the British expert on mental diseases, “is its destruction 
of the power to say ‘No,’ which is really the only distinction 
between man and the lower animals,” 
Tennyson begins his masterpiece with an enunciation of the 

true doctrine of the Self: 

Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 


Six times does he use the term “glory” in “In Memoriam,” and 


always in a mystic sense. When the friend, whose noble per- 
sonality seemed to him almost divine, came back to him in his 
dreams, it was to bring the sunshine of heaven: 
I dream’d there would be Spring no more, 
That Nature’s ancient power was lost: 


The streets were black with smoke and frost, 
They chatter’d trifies at the door: 
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I wander’d from the noisy town, 
I found a wood with thorny boughs: 
I took the thorns to bind my brows, 
I wore them like a civic crown: 


I met with scoffs, I met with scorns 
They call’d me in the public squares 

They call’d me in the public squares 

The fool that wears a crown of thorns: 


They call’d me fool, they call’d me child: 

I found an angel of the night; 

The voice was low, the look was bright; 
He look’d upon my crown and smiled: 


He reach’d the glory of a hand, 
That seem’d to touch it into leaf: 
The voice was not the voice of grief, 
The words were hard to understand. 


And then again, at Section Ixxxiii, when he is listening to the 
singing of a bird, which “rings Eden through the budded quicks,” 
the glory of God’s universe sweeps away his melancholy: 
And I—my harp would prelude woe— 
I cannot all command the strings; 


The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go. 


There is none of this realization of the glory of character and of 
a world infused with divine meaning in the philosophy of Fitz- 
gerald. His was not really a philosophy in the strict sense; it 
was an emotional impressionism, sensitive to the vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit always present in the world. “It really gives me 
pain,” he confessed to a friend (Tennyson’s brother Frederic, by 
the way), “to hear you or any one else call me a philosopher, or 
any good thing of the sort. I am none, never was.” And again 
to another intimate friend, W. F. Pollock: “I have not put away 
childish things, though a man.” And so his kindly outlook on 
life was as inadequate to handle or solve the tragic problem of 
evil or the real meaning of glory as the good-humored pipkin of 
quatrain Ixxxviii. 

“Why,” said another, “Some there are who tell 

Of one who threatens he will toss to Hell 


The luckless Pots he marred in making—Pish! 
He’s a Good Fellow, and ‘twill all be well.” 
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THE QUESTION OF MIRACLE 


Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary 


Tue person who to-day undertakes an impartial discussion 
of miracle is quite likely to be classified as either a doctrinaire or 
an enemy of the faith. He will be placed in the former category 
by those who dismiss the whole question with an impatient, “Mir- 
acles do not happen,” and in the latter category by those who settle 
it with what is often a no less impatient assertion, “Of course 
miracles happen.” No one would deliberately seek to be classified 
in either way—there can be little real satisfaction in being de 
scribed as a “moss-back,” and even less in being described as 
“a destructive critic.” Perhaps, however, in the interest of those 


who might welcome a frank discussion, it is worth while to run 
the risk of the classification. 
It is no longer possible to settle the question by the proof or 


denial of the trustworthiness of ancient documents, or by the 
proof or denial of the veracity of human testimony. What is of 
infinitely more importance than controversy over the credibility 
of a given event is the attainment of a general world-view which 
makes an a priori provision for miracle. Without such provision 
all the documentary and other testimony that was ever assembled 
will fail to produce conviction. If it be said that this is to beg the 
question at the outset, the reply is obvious: it is no more a begging 
of the question to construct a world-view which makes miracle 
a priori possible than it is to construct a world-view which makes 
it @ priori impossible. Indeed, it is less so, for it can be shown 
that there are facts which simply compel a world-view which allows 
for miracle, and this carries with it an implied charge of inade- 
quacy against the philosophy which ignores those facts. This dis- 
cussion rests therefore without any apology on the Christian view 
of God and the world. It makes a frank denial of the sufficiency 
of any philosophy—materialistic, naturalistic, idealistice—which 
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qualifies itself with the use of the term “absolute” in such a sense 
as to identify God and things, or to make things essential to God’s 
completeness, or to exhaust God’s total power in any given activ- 
ity, or to make God wholly the slave of his own order. Our 
point of view is that of God’s purpose in the world, and what that 
purpose requires for its realization. The main elements in the 
problem are four: the view of God, the view of nature, the view 
of law, and the view of God’s purpose. It is upon these that the 
very idea of miracle depends. The Christian philosophy requires 
that we shall conceive God as the all-sufficient Father who seeks 
to bring every man into the perfect filial relation; that we shall 
conceive nature as the system of conditions determined solely with 
reference to God’s purpose ; and that we shall conceive law as those 
uniformities of divine activity which in their totality constitute 
nature and which therefore are equally to be referred to a 
divine “end.” 


I. Gov’s Gracious Purpose 


It might seem to savor of presumption to ask the question, 
“Why did God make men?” and then to proceed to answer it. 
It is just the peculiarity of Christianity that it offers a positive 
answer to this question which elsewhere has received all too often a 
negative reply. In the Christian view, God has made men for his 
eternal companionship. The degree in which fellowship with him 
becomes possible is determined solely by the degree in which men 
become like him in moral quality. They are able to know more of 
him according as they become more like him. Hence, if we keep 
close to the Christian interpretation, the ultimate ethical and spirit- 
ual ideal is seen to be that every man shall freely make his own 
will in all its expression identical with the absolute will of God. 
But when we ask what may be the relation of this purpose to “the 
natural order,” we are conscious of a feeling of perplexity. 
Defining “the natural order” as the whole system of the observed 
uniformities of phenomenal behavior, and grounding those uni- 
formities in the divine will, we are forced to the confession that the 
natural order does not clearly indicate that God’s purpose is what 
it has been said to be. We must say even more: it does not clearly 
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indicate even the fact of a God who is capable of having such a 
purpose. The conclusion we arrive at therefore is that if there 
is a purpose in the Christian sense, the natural order cannot secure 
it automatically, but can at the most only provide the conditions 
under which the realization may take place. We ask further that 
there shall be sufficient evidence to faith that God’s purpose really 
is such as has been described, and that there shall be sufficient evi- 
dence that this purpose is actually in process of realization here 
and now. As to this second demand, there need be no dispute that 
moral and religious history is simply the story of how free spirits 
have compelled the natural order to minister to the realization of 
that which it does not itself reveal or contain. The crucial place 
is with the first demand—the demand for sufficient evidence. This 
thesis is therefore presented: The views set forth as to God, nature, 
and law, described as the Christian views, depend for their truth 
on the reality of miracle in the sense later to be explained ; if mir- 
acle be denied, these also are denied ; and if miracle be established, 
these also are established. It is clear then what the point of view 
is from which we approach the question. It is that miracle, 
whether of the Bible or of religious experience generally, is to be 


considered in the light of the exigencies of God’s gracious pur- 
pose with men. As intimated above, a naturalistic theory of 
human nature and destiny makes miracle entirely incredible both 
because it lacks a sufficient reason and because the very view of 
the world precludes it. But a theory that does justice to all the 
facts posits the reality of a divine purpose of grace which not only 
makes miracle every way credible but makes it even a necessity. 


II. Mreacte rm tue Otp Testament 

Here it is possible to say a number of things which simplify 
the problem considerably. Nothing that is really vital is lost if 
the plagues which afflicted Egypt are regarded as ordinary events 
interpreted by a later age in the light of the results to which the 
events led; or if the stories connected with Elijah and Elisha are 
explained as due to the gradual idealizing of popular national 
heroes; or if the book of Jonah is accepted as allegory rather than 
as matter-of-fact history; or if one accepts the theory that the book 
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of Daniel is a late apocalyptic writing designed not so much to 
relate facts as to strengthen faith in a time of persecution, and 
aiming to do this by means of a familiar literary device, namely, 
attaching to some historical character stories of supernatural expe- 
riences and deliverances. To say this relieves the student of 
unnecessary pressure, while it is still possible for him to retain 
the presence of miracle in the Old Testament. He may retain 
it by insisting that there were particular events in which men were 
overwhelmingly conscious of the special presence and the special 
action of God; and he may retain it by insisting that the proper 
character be allowed to the whole history of Israel and the pro- 
phetic interpretation of it. 

For if one asks what is the greatest miracle of the Old Testa- 
ment, one can only answer: Not this or that particular event, but 
the whole movement of which the Old Testament is the historic 
record. What, after all, lies at the basis of the Old Testament but 
this: @ movement going on in Israel directly eonnected with God’s 
purpose for men; a movement which the ordinary course of events 
seemed often to deny and to defeat; and a movement which the 
faith of a few saw was most truly assisted by the very things that 
seemed to oppose and contradict it. Take out of the Old Testa- 
ment all that is connected with this movement, and there would 
be nothing left. This book exists because something else existed— 
a life, a movement, an experience, a faith. What needs to be 
explained is not so much the Old Testament as that because of 
which the Old Testament came to be. What we have is, on the one 
hand, the experience of Israel as a nation among the nations. 
This is what shows on the surface. On the other hand, we have a 
movement which was not on the surface, and which because it was 
not, only faith could discern and foster. Take, for example, the 
fall of Jerusalem before Nebuchadrezzar. It was one thing as a 
fact of history, and as such it had ramifications with the history 
of Egypt and of Babylonia. But it was quite another thing as 
interpreted by the prophet Jeremiah. This is not to say that the 
two things were independent, but rather that the historical fact 
was the condition on which the potential spiritual movement 
turned. Now occasionally the necessary transcendent factor 
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seemed to emerge in an especially striking way. Men called this 
a wonder, or a sign. It is commonly believed that historical axd 
scientific criticism has been fatal to this idea. But the simple 
truth is that the possibility that these signs and wonders were 
explicable on “natural” ground in nowise disposes of the question. 
The special character of a progressing spiritual movement imping- 
ing on the experience of Israel does not depend on the historicity 
of this or that alleged event, and is therefore not destroyed if the 
event be explained away. The credibility of the particular event 
is largely a question of literary criticism and personal bias. But 
the progressive movement was one which affected the life of na- 
tions, which determined the course of history, which is still oper- 
ative in the world, and which can no more be denied as to its real- 
ity than can the literary and artistic history of Greece, or the 
political history and influence of Rome. 

Here then are three crucial facts yielded by the Old Testa- 
ment which criticism cannot touch: first, that in and by means of 
the “ordinary” life of individuals and of the nation, a certain 
spiritual movement was going forward, and between the two was 


a relation of reciprocity; second, that that movement was expres- 
sive of God’s gracious purpose to establish a kingdom consisting 
fundamentally in fellowship between himself and men; and third, 
that there were men who believed that their faith in this tran- 
scendent factor was sometimes confirmed by wholly unmistakable 
evidence. 


III. Mrracre 1x tue Gosrets 


Here again we have to remind ourselves of our standpoint. 
It is possible, of course, to adopt a purely naturalistic hypothesis, 
and to discount as myth, tradition, superstition, or even pure fic- 
tion everything that does not fail to be explained by the hypothesis. 
But there is another standpoint possible. We may believe that 
Christian history has some significance. We may believe that 
human need has some significance. We may believe that individ- 
ual Christian experience has some significance. Because we take 
this standpoint we are not thereby precluded from accepting the 
results of sane and reverent Christian criticism. Neither are we 
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precluded from denying outright the account of any particular 
miracle, if we feel that the circumstances call for that. But it is 
here as it is with the Old Testament: We cannot get rid of the 
miraculous in the Gospels merely by exscinding some or even all 
of the particular miracles. What we are justified in saying is that 
Christ, in his person, message, and work, is to be explained as 
directly associated with a divine movement and a divine purpose 
other than that revealed in the natural order; that this conviction 
is not invalidated by doubt as to the historicity of a particular 
miracle, for example, changing water to wine; that Christ himself 
therefore is the supreme miracle in this sense, that he stands as the 
final and indubitable evidence to a great spiritual reality which 
lies around us and is working for us, but which is apprehensible 
only to faith ; and that so long as criticism leaves us the main linea- 
ments of the portrait of Christ, faith will continue to attest with 
complete confidence the reality of a supernatural world. 

But if this much is secure, there is no good reason why we 
may not go on and secure more. If Christ’s Person has this sig- 
nificance, then there is nothing unreasonable in the expectation 
that there will be eonnected with him events having a like 
significance. That is to say, there is an @ priori assumption of 
congruity between the Person in himself considered and the 
actions of this Person. We may be skeptical of this or that detail. 
But what we cannot be skeptical of is that which is written 
all across the face of the record. We can hardly deny that Christ 
made such a profound impression upon those who knew him that 
they could not explain him by anything within their previous 
knowledge and experience. We can hardly deny that Christ’s own 
consciousness of himself was in perfect agreement with the impres- 
sion that he created. And we can hardly deny that this impression 
was deepened by his doing things which others believed were due 
to a power which appeared the direct gift of God. In a word, not 
only is a unique significance ascribed to Christ in his Person, but 
a like significance is ascribed to certain things that he did or of 
which he was the subject. Both he himself and things he did were 
regarded—and may still be so regarded—as the witness to faith 
of a reality which is not exhausted in the ordinary course of 
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events, but which by means of those events is moving forward 
through successive victories to a supramundane goal. 

What may be called the positions of faith may therefore be 
summarized as follows: (1) God has a gracious spiritual purpose 
with men. (2) The natural order does not reveal that purpose, 
but seems often to challenge or even to deny it. (3) This purpose 
is nevertheless being steadily carried through in the experience of 
men. (4) The particular though by no means the exclusive evi- 
dence to this purpose is in the Old and New Testaments. (5) 
Whatever may be said about this or that alleged miracle of the 
Bible, the spiritual movement and the purpose of it, especially as 
illustrated in the Person of Christ and the impression he made 
upon men, remain as the conspicuous thing in the record. 


IV. Wuart Is Mrracre? 


Such positions as these, as was said before, require a certain 
view as to the world and its relation to God. In particular there 
is raised the question of causation. The world is to be viewed 
as the scene of God’s immanent activity, but in such a way as not 
to exclude the possibility and the fact of his transcendence. The 
laws of nature then appear as the habitual but not the exhaustive 
modes of the divine activity. Uniformity, being after all only an 
induction from experience and nothing a priori, is no longer to 
be regarded as absolute. From this point of view, causality comes 
to be regarded as divine volition functioning through prescribed 
conditions, these conditions being in their turn similarly explained. 

Anyone who undertakes to define miracle even in view of 
what has just been said, will probably regard his definition as only 
tentative. It should be frankly recognized that it is no longer 
possible to define miracle in terms of the “suspension” or the 
“violation” of law. The modern mind, condemn it as we will, 
utterly repudiates the notion of any kind of hiatus in the operation 
of the cosmic energy. Apologists have too often put themselves 
at an initial disadvantage in trying to defend an impossible idea. 
There is no disposition here to do anything except find an ade- 
quate explanation for the total data. The suggested definition 
concerns miracle in what may be called its causal, religious, and 
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absolute aspects respectively. Thus: Causally, a miracle is the 
functioning of the divine will through an assemblage of conditions 
such as are not provided for in the unifermities known to prevail 
to produce conditions of causation. Religiously (the term is awk- 
ward, but unavoidable), a miracle is an event inexplicable to the 
observer on any other ground than that it is an unusual act of 
God expressly designed to further his gracious purpose by the 
confirmation and the increase of the observer’s faith. Absolutely, 
a miracle is an event in which there is an exact concurrence of the 
unusual causal activity and the religious interpretation. As to the 
causal aspect: there is by the definition the fullest provision for 
the need of adequate causation. There is no violation even of 
observed uniformity. All that uniformity means is that under 
similar conditions we may expect similar results. What is being 
emphasized here is the new and unique condition. The only limi- 
tations on causality that we krow anything about are provided by 
the conditions. We have but to suppose a unique condition to 
exist, and there will go with it a unique result. As to the religious 
aspect, there need be no hesitation in affirming that many events 
which were miracle to religious faith were not so absolutely. By 
the definition, that is not a miracle in the absolute sense where the 
total conditions were already provided for in God’s immanent 
activity, that is, in the uniformities of things. As to the absolute 
aspect, the important thing here is the satisfaction of both the sub- 
jective requirement (religious faith) and the objective require- 
ment (adequate cause). Suppose we apply the principle to one 
of Jesus’s healing miracles. Two facts are held to be necessary: 
causality functioning through unique conditions; faith seeing in 
the event the evidence of God’s gracious purpose. Now Jesus 
never claimed that the miracle was done solely from himself. He 
always ascribed the power to the Father. In keeping with our 
definitions, this would seem to indicate that among the conditions 
through which causality functioned, that is, through which the 
divine volition was exerted, was Jesus himself. The question is a 
fair one: if God’s action is conditioned on the instrument, who 
shall say what God cannot do when one of the instruments is such 
a Person as Jesus Christ? An illustration may be helpful. We 
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suppose the case of a man, very ill, and thought to be dying. The 
attending physician says he can do no more, but suggests the call- 
ing in of a great specialist. When the specialist enters the room, 
what happens? A change in the conditions under which the illness 
is being fought. Assuming that the patient recovers, it may be 
allowed that it was the specialist who made the recovery possible. 
That is to say, by a change being brought about in the conditions, 
the causal power which is incessantly and everywhere operative, 
but which is dependent on conditions, achieves a result which 
otherwise would have been impossible. 

But here some one repeats the old objection of David Hume: 
“Miracles are contrary to experience.” There is an answer ready: 
it is never possible to say what is contrary to experience unless 
we duplicate the conditions in which the asserted event came to 
pass. What is it but the sheerest kind of unscientific dogmatism 
to say that a certain event could not be when we have no experience 
to go by to show whether or not the alleged conditions could have 
eventuated as they were said to do? If it be said that by means 
of conditions A, B, C, D, E, there was obtained the result F, and 
some one questions the result, there is only one thing for him to 
do. He must assemble the alleged conditions, and if F does not 
result, his doubt is vindicated. But if he cannot assemble those 
conditions, then his refusal to believe is unscientific, unless (and 
this concession is made most freely) it can be shown either that the 
alleged conditions were in themselves impossible or that the alleged 
result was susceptible of another explanation. In any event, the 
presence of such a Person as Jesus Christ as one of the conditions 
to a miracle of healing meets the causal requirement. But it does 
more. It meets the religious requirement as well, and it does this 
for several reasons. It does it because the presence of such a 
Person as Jesus Christ is associated with God’s gracious purpose to 
make himself known to men, and to win men to himself; because 
faith is present which, through the event, becomes more confi- 
dent of God’s love and grace; and because the very disease that 
seemed to deny God’s goodness becomes a means whereby that 
goodness is revealed. And it is significant in this connection that 
unbelief always served as a check on Christ’s mighty works, and 
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that there were some whom these works only angered. “He cast- 
eth out demons by the prince of demons.” Jesus’s reply should be 
well pondered. He said that the deed was not done to arouse 
wonder or to satisfy curiosity; that its real significance was in 
connection with the whole purpose of his mission; and that the 
refusal to ascribe to God a deed so wholly like God was proof of 
an unchangeable hardness of heart. Briefly, then, an event which 
appears to satisfy the causal requirement became miracle in the 
absolute sense only through the activity of religious faith. 

The conclusions, therefore, are these four: (1) There is no 
@ priori philosophical impossibility in the idea of miracle. (2) 
From the standpoint of the needs of faith there is every reason 
for expecting miracle. (3) The evidence to the particular mir- 
acles of the Scriptures, being literary, is necessarily open to chal- 
lege; but the inner history of Israel with its supreme blossoming 
in the fact of Christ and his absolute moral significance rests upon 
a much wider foundation, and is itself faith’s sufficient support 
and attestation. (4) Only as that to which miracle is alleged to 


testify is real is faith itself capable of justification. And without 
faith who shall live? 
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INVISIBLE ASSETS OF INDUSTRY 


Lucius H. Buesesz 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ar the beginning of this year, when so many were busily 
appraising the physical values of plants and products, would it 
have been inappropriate to suggest that our greatest assets cannot 
be tabulated or their value estimated in figures? Shrewd, hard- 
headed, practical men are likely to feel, when intangible values are 
mentioned, as that couplet from Faust suggests: 


Now we're in the realm, I ween, 
Of enchantment and of dream. 


Yet we are all more or less conscious of the fact that we live 
on the border of two worlds. We are like the curious little 
insects that I used to see as a boy, skimming along the surface 
of stagnant pools in the summer time. The naturalist tells us 


they have two sets of eyes. One pair look down into the watery 
world of pebbly beach and sandy bottom beneath them. The other 
pair look up into the world of waving grass and singing birds 
and blue sky bending over all. We are like that. We live on 
the border of two worlds which we variously name the ideal and 
the real, the theoretical and the practical, the spiritual and mate- 
rial, the world of thought and the world of action. On the one 
hand we are related to food and drink, houses and lands, tools 
and machinery, and all other visible, tangible values. On the 
other hand we are related to thoughts, emotions, volitions, ideals 
and principles. That individual is only half equipped for life 
and work who is responsive to only one of these realms. He needs 
the power of perception in both if he is to make the best use of 
his own faculties and powers as well as the forces of nature and 
society. 

Some of us believe with increasing conviction that the most 
valuable assets of life are in the realm of the invisible and that 
the next progressive step which humanity is likely to take will 
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be the intelligent mastery of the laws of mental and spiritual 
action, as in some measure we have already mastered the laws of 
physical action. There is a vast framework of spiritual facts 
and forces which underlies all we touch and taste and see and 
hear. 

What contributes in the largest degree to the permanence 
and success of great industries? Is it the physical properties 
which have been accumulated? Is it the capital involved? These 
are certainly very necessary. But something else is necessary 
also. It is an invisible element. We are accustomed to call it 
credit or confidence or reputation or good will. Without it per- 
manence and stability will be lacking. Without it physical plants 
and equipment may even become liabilities rather than assets. 

What is it that gives strength and substance to the life of a 
nation? Is it merely our natural resources; our mines, fields, 
forests, our system of transportation, our great cities smoking with 
industry? These are certainly assets, but there must be some- 
thing more intangible back of these physical values, something 
that will give tone and character to the nation’s life—principles 
of freedom, deeds of justice and integrity. Without these no 
nation is strong or great. Indeed, it is one of the noblest mysteries 
of life, which always fills me with reverence, that men will spend 
years in accumulating material wealth and treasure, enriching 
themselves and their country with increasing physical values, and 
then in a crucial moment, when the invisible values, which they 
carry in their hearts, are in peril, they will gladly sacrifice every- 
thing else for the sake of these intangible principles of freedom, 
justice, and truth. 

Under ordinary conditions we may live as if we were mate- 
rialists, but in the supreme hours of life at least we are idealists. 
True we live by means of food and drink, houses and lands, silver 
and gold, stocks and bonds; but we live in and through none of 
these things. We live in and through the loves and hopes and 
faiths of our hearts. In the last analysis we could do without 
bread or iron or steel or any other material commodity, better 
than we can do without sympathy, confidence, friendship, and 


hope. 
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All thoughtful leaders of public opinion recognize the truth 
of these statements. Former Secretary Lane remarked the other 
day that “We have greater resources than the mere continent 
itself. Our largest assets are our people and our institutions. 
The breed of men that we have, their attitude toward life and 
each other, is more important than the number of our acres and 
the greatness of our industries.” 

Once upon a time, so the story runs, there was a fanatic in 
Boston who thought he had a revelation that the end of all things 
was at hand. He hurried out to Concord, under the impression 
that he must announce this matter to Mr. Emerson. The seer of 
Concord was busy at his desk in the study. His visitor burst 
open the door without ceremony. “Mr. Emerson,” he cried, “I 
have a revelation that the world is coming to an end this very 
night.” Emerson slowly lifted his head from his manuscript and 
remarked quietly: “Well, we can get on very well without it.” 
It was the instinctive reply of a man who lived so largely in the 
realm of ideas and thoughts that material values did not mach 
concern him. 

The industrial aspect of this matter could not be better ex- 
pressed than in the casual remark of a business man concerning 
two acquaintances: “I would rather have Jones’s credit,” he said, 
“than Brown’s wealth.” That invisible thing called credit, which 
is based more upon inward worth of character than upon out- 
ward accumulation of money, is of more value to any individual 
or enterprise than the mere possession of physical wealth. 

Now it is as difficult to define these invisible assets as it is to 
analyze the perfume of a flower or the beauty of a star. There 
are, however, certain general terms which will indicate the nature 
of what we mean and help us to visualize before the eyes of the 
mind that which cannot be apprehended by the senses of the 
body. 

As a young man I lived for a brief time in the family of a 
good physician. As his health was failing and his years multiply- 
ing, he decided to retire from active practice. He sold his office 
and other physical equipment for a certain amount and added 
an amount for his good will Being a young man of a practical 
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turn of mind, I wondered how a concrete value could be attached 
to any man’s good will. But the young physician who bought out 
the practice was not long in discovering the significance of this 
invisible value, for the doctor was loved and trusted throughout 
the entire county where he practiced; and his constituents, who 
otherwise might have hesitated to commit themselves to the care 
of a strange physician, were quite willing to accept anyone whom 
the older doctor recommended as his successor. The good will of 
the older man, if the younger man continued to merit it, meant for 
him the possession at once of a medical practice which otherwise 
could only have been the product of years of faithful service. 

Good will is an inward attitude of life which wills only good 
and means only well toward others. When old Nicola, the house- 
maid in Zona Gale’s story, tells us that as Christmas approached 
she was very careful not to worry the ragman or the ashman; 
that she saved the bones for the next hungry dog that might 
appear; and every morning scattered the crumbs on the back 
fence that the birds might have their daily feast; and how on 
Christmas Eve she gathered together all the delicacies and flowers 
that were in the house and carried them to the nearest hospital 
that the sick folks might have some Christmas cheer, she was giving 
us a practical demonstration of what good will may be. 

It is the spirit that claims the right to triumph over all the 
relationships of life. Not only the more intimate and personal 
ones which bind us together in the family or the firm or in our 
own social circle, but also those more universal relationships which 
bind us together in the great community of human interests, unit- 
ing us to the postman who brings the letter to the office door, the 
tradesman who brings the goods to our table, the chauffeur who 
drives our car, the engineer in his cab, the switchman in his 
tower, the mechanic in the shop, the puddler at the furnace, and 
that vast army of men and women upon whose faithfulness 
depends the permanence and security of society. 

Good will is a spirit which claims the right to triumph over 
every selfish interest. It means that no man can have anything 
or be anything which does not in some measure belong to all 
men or is notin some way necessary to the welfare of all. Labor 
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is necessary to eapital and capital is necessary to labor. They 
belong to each other, for the producing life of the world is a unity 
and no man or group of men can do a more suicidal thing than 
take the gifts which life has given them, whether they be wealth, 
leadership, skill or strength, and go apart to waste them on them- 
selves. 

Such a spirit in industry is equivalent to what military men 
are accustomed to call the morale of the army. It is made up 
of pride in the unit, devotion to one’s fellows, and loyalty to a 
common cause. It is an invaluable asset in any organization. 
The spirit of good will between management and labor is bound 
to create a loyalty and devotion which cannot be produced by any 
routine of organization or shop discipline. 

To create such a spirit of mutual confidence and loyalty in 
an industry; its organization, its customers, its stockholders, and 
the community in which its plants are located, will contribute more 
than anything else to permanence, progress, and profit. 

But such good will must be genuine if it is to be effective. 
There is an artificial attitude of mind which may be cultivated 
for the sake of policy, expressing itself in various mechanical 
welfare agencies. These are sometimes the result of a belated 
effort to appease unrest and dissatisfaction, or to meet emergencies. 
They cannot be other than they really are—mere makeshifts of 
good will. They create suspicion and contempt in the minds of 
those who are supposed to benefit thereby and who do not wish to 
be patronized by any agency which savors of manufactured sym- 
pathy or philanthropy. Genuine good will can exist only between 
those whose mutual self-respect is preserved. It is just here that 
many betterment plans and agencies for industrial welfare fail 
of accomplishment. 

The main thing is that good will in order to be effective must 
be a sincere outpouring of human sympathy and an honest effort 
to realize the prayer of Robert Burns: 


Then let us pray that come it may 
And come it will for a’ that, 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brothers be and a’ that. 
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The creative instinct is another invisible asset of industry. 
Tt is fundamental in human nature. Any normal child will fre- 
quently turn away from all the painted products of the toy shop 
which you may bring to him and, going into the cellar or the back 
yard, he will gather together the ragged ends of boards and bits 
of string and rusty nails and then turning upon this mass of 
rubbish the force of his own ingenuity, he will create something— 
a boat, a mill, a play house. He works at it with no thought of 
reward save the pure fun of doing the thing. And with what 
pride and joy will he display the product of his creative genius! 

Now “men are only boys grown tall.” A real workman who 
is creating something does not think overmuch about wages or 
hours, because his chief satisfaction is in the joy of doing. “A 
real leader of industry seldom finds any particular pleasure in 
the money he earns. The money earned is only the score of the 
game. The real fun is in doing things,” and in finding larger 
expression through his activities. 

A man ought to live in his work, not merely in the usual 
sense that his work will commemorate him, but also in the sense 
that his work will express him. It will become a channel through 
which his personality will more fully realize itself. This is one 
reason, I suppose, that we cherish the flint spearhead, the broken 
bit of pottery or the rude stone implement of an early age, because 
in these products of primitive ingenuity we can discover something 
of the skill and genius of the pre-historic workman who toiled on 
them long ago. It is this which gives significance to every real 
work of art. Every patch of color on the canvas unveils an artist’s 
soul; every line chiseled in the marble reveals the spirit of a 
sculptor. There is in the work of every great artist, author, com- 
poser, architect, a distinctive and individual manner so marked 
as to identify the man whenever and wherever his work appears. 
It has been said that “if a statue of Phidias were to be found 
without any mark of the sculptor upon it, there would be no delay 
in- identifying it.” 

Indeed in this higher kind of human product no one cares 
anything for mere colorless, impersonal work. It is only as it 
reveals the man who thinks and works that we become deeply 
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interested in it. Now the higher the kind and quality of a man’s 
work, the greater the opportunity for this self-expression. But 
even in the most elemental forms of work, there ought to be some 
chance for the expression of this creative instinct. A very keen 
student of industrial conditions in America, Samuel Crowther, 
has declared that “Back of every wage dispute, back of every 
labor difficulty, lies some kind of a suppression or distortion of 
this creative instinct.” In the old days before the time of ma- 
chinery and complex industrial organization, it was much more 
possible for the average man to live in his work. The work of 
the village carpenter or shoe-maker bore the stamp of his own 
craftmanship. It was known throughout the community as his 
product. He felt pride in making it an expression of his best 
skill. He was interested not only in the price it would bring— 
that was often secondary with him—but in the quality of what 
he turned out. 

Now, however, there is too little chance for the average work- 
man to express himself in industry, and he naturally feels 
cramped and suppressed. The whole process has become so com- 
plex and mechanical that the workman is lost in the machine. He 
feels himself a tool rather than a man. The conditions of his 
task do not arouse enthusiasm for good work. He has no pride 
in his product. He finds no joy in creative effort. He works 
merely for wages, which will always be unsatisfactory no matter 
how much they are raised or the hours of labor reduced, because 
they form the only reward of his expressionless routine. It is 
as true of one class of men as another that we cannot live by bread 
alone. 

All the blame for this condition of things cannot be laid at 
one door. Capital may well bear a large share of it. In its haste 
to increase profits, it has not encouraged traditions of good work- 
manship. Quantity rather than quality has been too often its 
acknowledged goal. “Speeding up” processes have only intensi- 
fied the mechanical nature of the whole inhuman procedure, until 
the workman is indeed lost in the machine. 

Labor also has pursued a mistaken policy in this matter. 
It has meant well enough, but its leaders have been fearfully 
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blind. They have discouraged ambition and individual initiative, 
and have allowed the creative instinct to be buried under a mass 
of union rules and regulations. The whole Labor Union move- 
ment has become intensely casuistic and legalistic. Life and 
work are intolerably burdensome under such conditions. Spon- 
taneity and joy cease. The routine of the System binds like a 
chain. 

Is it not true that when you find an industry where there 
has been created an ideal of good workmanship rather than large 
profits only, there you are likely to find an unusual measure of 
industrial peace? Is it not worth while to attempt at least to 
create in any such establishment an attitude of mind which will 
encourage the largest possible self-expression on the part of the 
individual workman? Of course the old personal relation of 
master and workman has been destroyed by the complexity of the 
present industrial age, but I believe sufficiently in the resource- 
fulness of the American people to feel that we shall invent the 
economic machinery by which thousands of men will regain a 
sense of personal interest in the establishment with which they 
are working. The same qualities of mind which have produced 
so many original tools and machines, will ultimately produce a 
method by which large numbers of men can be coordinated with 
a full measure of self-respect and with a real opportunity for 
self-expression. 

The spirit of Faith is a very important asset of industry. 
I use faith in the same sense in which it would be used in the 
office or on the street. It is our capacity for confidence, our 
power of belief in men, in ideas, or in movements. It is the ruling 
quality in all successful enterprises. The man who has the power 
of seeing things great when they are still small is gifted with the 
genius of leadership. It is the venturesome daring of such faith 
that constitutes the nerve of all progress. The man of faith 
believes in himself and in his power to accomplish a given task. 
He believes also in his fellow men and wherever he goes he cre- 
ates a foundation of confidence which is contagious. Men can 
accomplish far more under the stimulus of his trust in them than 
they can under the driving leadership of a boss. The largest 
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amount of production is not always secured by speeding up proc- 
esses of industry. It is very frequently the result of this spirit of 
mutual confidence in an organization. 

The man of faith also believes in a well-ordered universe. 
To him the world is not an old hulk, driven on against the rocks 
with no hand upon the tiller to direct its course; but it is a 
trimmed vessel with a wise captain on the quarterdeck who knows 
where he is going and will bring his craft safely into port. Zola, 
in one of his stories, draws a vivid picture of a railroad train 
dashing into the night and the storm. It is crowded with soldiers, 
but the engineer and fireman, fighting out a bitter feud, are both 
flung from the cab and there is no hand on the throttle. The world 
is a train and we are the passengers therein. We are going some- 
where into the unknown. The man of faith, however, believes that 
the engineer is not dead. His hand is steadily at the throttle. That 
sort of confidence in the essential decency and order of things 
gives steadiness and strength and poise to any life and any 
enterprise. 

May I add in conclusion that the spirit of hope and optimism, 
which is closely related to faith, is as certain an asset in industry 
as it is in individual living. This mystical hankering for some- 
thing higher; this instinctive conviction that it is better farther 
on is natural with most of us. To my mind one of the strongest 
arguments against the truth of a materialistic philosophy of life, 
which sees in matter and force the be-all and the end-all, is the 
fact that it does not fit in to the instinctive buoyancy of human 
nature. A French materialist has told this story on himself. He 
one day went to visit an aged relative who was confined in a pub- 
lic institution. He found her saddened and depressed. As he was 
walking with her through the gardens, he tried to think of some- 
thing that he might say to comfort her. He could not offer her 
youth or friends again. There was nothing in his materialistic 
thought of life which had the least suggestion of consolation. Sud- 
denly the chaplain of the institution crossed their path and catch- 
ing the downcast eye of the weeping woman he simply pointed 
upward. Instantly her face was radiant with the suggestion of 
this hope. By a simple gesture of the hand the idealist had done 
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more for the encouragement of this poor soul than all the argu- 
ments which the materialist had to offer. 

Our American life and industry is full of the spirit of this 
hope. We have still vast undeveloped resources and unimagined 
opportunities of working out a new and better order of society in 
which the largest fruitage of justice and prosperity may be real- 
ized. It will be worth while in every way to encourage this 
spirit of romance and noble adventure and high achievement, 
which will make every honest enterprise alluring in its possibilities. 

There is no mechanical way out of the present difficulties 
which beset our ways in society, in industry and in government. 
No new or fantastic order of society, no matter by whom con- 
ceived, can bring us permanent relief. Of schemes and plans we 
have too many now. Changes and readjustments in the social 
and political and industrial order may be necessary, but the 
final way out is along the lines which are here indicated. It is a 
new inward attitude toward one another, a new spirit in industry 
and in public life, a new emphasis upon the invisible and eternal 
values of existence. We must not let the vision go, for “where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 
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Tue only adequate description of the recent war was “The Great 
War.” So, among labor disturbances in our American history, the 
steel strike of 1919 must be described as “The Great Strike.” Be- 
cause of its magnitude and far-reaching significance, it should be 
studied carefully by every thoughtful American. 

Fortunately, the literature in this field is increasing. One 
may well find the background for his study in Professor Robin- 
son’s thorough-going and exhaustive narrative of the purpose, 
history, organization, and government of The Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. There is little or no 
illumination of the pages through human incidents, but it is a 
valuable and scholarly account of the fortunes of the trade union 
movement in this group—a movement which had its beginnings 
about forty years ago in a combination of the various organized 
labor forces of the iron and steel mills of this country. There 
have been three big strikes in the history of the organization before 
The Great Strike and in each the workers were defeated. Con- 
sequently the organization had become very weak in the East, 
although it was fairly effective in the West. 

In a preliminary survey of the situation before 1919, it is 
well also to read John Fitch’s The Steel Workers, which was 
published in 1910 by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

The story is carried on in The Great Steel Strike and its 
Lessons by William Z. Foster, the secretary and organizer of the 
steel workers preparatory to the 1919 strike, and the man respon- 
sible for the management throughout of The Great Strike. It is an 
amazingly well teld story, showing the methods used in develop- 
ing a remarkable organization among workers especially difficult 

"Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel Strike of 1919. Bishop F. J. McConnell 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. Jeme 8. Robinson. Johns Hop- 


The Great Steel Strike. William Z. Foster. Huebsch. 
Men and Steel. Mary Heaton Vorse. Boni & Liveright. 
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to organize. The style is vivid and picturesque. The reader is 
compelled to realize the almost insuperable obstacles encountered 
and to enter sympathetically into the crises of the struggle. It is 
a fascinating tale, from the inside, of the greatest labor battle of 
our history. 

Mr. Foster’s story is not that of a “radical.” It supports in 
a convincing fashion the assertion of the Interchurch Commission 
that the ery against the great strike that it was a “Bolshevist con- 
spiracy,” was the “red herring” to throw the American public 
off the trail of a real understanding of the issues involved. The 
book is written without heat or bitterness. It is marked by an 
even temper and an unusual balance for a story of this sort. Ina 
straightforward manner the author unfolds the plans and prog- 
ress of the campaign so that one sees in striking fashion the inside 
work of the labor leaders. 

But the most important book published to date on The Great 
Strike is The Interchurch World Movement Report on the Steel 
Strike of 1919, presented by Bishop Francis J. McConnell and his 
able committee. It is not only the most important book on The 
Great Strike, but one of the most important and far-reaching labor 
documents that has ever been published. 

The Interchurch Report is an exceptionally thorough and 
conservative piece of work. It impresses one with its downright 
sincerity, closeness to the facts, and sanity of judgment. The 
specialist in this field pays his tribute to the soundness of its scien- 
tific method and its well tempered conclusions, while the ordinary 
reader bows to its compelling moral vision. It is shot through and 
through with a realization of the human meanings of industry. 
It is more than a powerful, economic document. It is a plea for 
the guidance of industrial relationships by moral values and a 
Christian conscience. 

A report of so great importance to our American democracy 
cannot be disregarded. The United States Steel Corporation suc- 
ceeded in misleading public opinion during the progress of the 
strike, but its methods and practices will not stand the light of 
day which the Interchurch Commission now throws upon them. 
The Corporation must stand before the bar of an awakening Chris- 
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tian conscience which will insist on putting life before profits, and 
will measure the conduct of business by the human values which 
it conserves. The editor of The Christian Advocate spoke to the 
point when he said in reviewing the report: “One thing is certain, 
if the Corporation cannot clear itself, it will have to clean house.” 
And it seems evident that “house-cleaning” is the only alternative 
left, when this Corporation imagines that it can “clear itself” by 
circulating broadcast throughout the country su¢h an evasive, 
inept, and futile statement as the Reverend E. Victor Bigelow’s 
Mistakes of the Interchurch Steel Report. That Judge Gary and 
his associates can be so filled with admiration, as the Judge says, 
for this “splendid address” that they wish to have it “printed and 
widely circulated,” especially among the clergy, shows at once 
how hard pressed they are for an answer, and how easily they 
think they will be able to mislead public opinion again. But, 
in the long run, facts are hard things to deal with in any other 
than a direct and honest way. And the clear-cut conclusions of 
the Interchurch Report are soundly based upon facts which have 
not been denied. 

The writer wishes to record five main impressions gained 
from a careful study of the Interchurch Report. 

First: The Report reveals a woeful lack of accurate infor- 
mation to guide properly our judgment in great industrial crises. 

Our attention is called to the fact that neither the public, 
nor the government, nor the United States Steel Corporation itself, 
possesses adequate means of ascertaining the truth about this 
great industry, its hours, its wages, the workers, and the conditions 
under which the workers live. Neither has organized labor under- 
stood the business of gathering facts about this, or any industry, 
nor the advisability of presenting such facts to the public. 

The Christian conscience again and again fails to operate 
effectively because of this lack of definite knowledge. “My people 
perish for lack of knowledge,” said the old prophet, and his pro- 
phetic word is still true. The Interchurch Report enforces upon 
us the fundamental importance of organizing research to discover 
and make known the facts for the more effective guidance of ethi- 
cal passion and good will. 
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We need to bear in mind the wise words of the English labor 
party: “The problems of the world cannot be solved by Good Will 
alone. Good Will without knowledge is Warmth without Light. 
Especially in all the complexities of politics, in the still undevel- 
oped Science of Society, the Labor Party stands for increased 
study, for the scientific investigation of each succeeding problem, 
for the deliberate organization of research, and for a much more 
rapid dissemination among the whole people of all the science 
that exists.” 

Sreconp: One is appalled that in this day and age any great 
corporation can be as absolutely autocratic and arbitrary in its atti- 
tude and management as the United States Steel Corporation, and 
still have any standing before the bar of public opinion. Claim- 
ing the privilege of one of the most highly developed organiza- 
tions ever known, it denies the same privilege to labor. It is 
rightly defined as a “no-conference industry,” refusing to discuss 
with its workers any of their vital concerns such as hours, wages, 
or living conditions. Mr. Gary said before the Senate Commit- 
tee: “It is my policy and the policy of the Corporation not to deal 
with union labor leaders at any time.” At the same time, he said: 
“Of course workmen have a right to belong to unions.” Of what 
use, however, would it be for workers to become members of unions, 
if the employers would not deal with unions? Further it was the 
policy of the Corporation to discharge summarily those who exer- 
cised the hypothetical “right to belong to unions.” 

William Henry Baldwin, Jr., the railroad president, used to 
say that he needed the union among his workers as much as they 
needed it, in order to help him to understand them and to safe- 
guard him against doing them injustice. 

Nothing can be more serious than for the workers in a great 
industry to be utterly dependent upon their employers, with no 
chanee to speak in an effective manner for themselves. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in its social creed (recently adopted also 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association) affirms “that an ordered and construc- 
tive democracy in industry is as necessary as political democracy, 
and that collective bargaining and sharing of shop control and 
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management are inevitable steps in its attainment.” Men like 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller support this affirmation, insisting that 
labor and capital are partners, and that under our modern condi- 
tions “The organization of labor has quite as important a function 
to perform as the organization of capital”; and the Methodist 
Board of Bishops in 1919 said: “We favor collective bargaining as 
an instrument for the attainment of social justice and for train- 
ing in democratic procedure.” 

There is an ironic interest in a story told by the great steel 
master, Andrew Carnegie, in his recently published autobiography : 
“Dreadful days came when my father took the last of his webs 
to the great manufacturer, and I saw my mother anxiously await- 
ing his return to know whether a new web was to be obtained or 
that a period of idleness was upon us. It was burnt into my 
heart then that my father, though neither ‘abject, mean, or vile,’ 
as Burns has it, had nevertheless to 


“Beg a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil.” 


Yet here is the great steel industry, from which Andrew Car- 
negie drew his vast funds, autocratically compelling hundreds of 
thousands of men and women to beg a brother of the earth to give 
them leave to toil, with no chance to confer on hours, wages, or 
living conditions. 

Further, the Steel Corporation so far has maintained its 
autocratic policy at no matter what cost of injustice and un-Amer- 
ican practice. It is a disgrace to any nation that it is possible 
within its borders for such a spy system and military organization 
to be maintained in any industry as has been maintained by this 
Corporation. “Great systems of espionage are an integral part of 
the anti-union alternative. Spies are integral to warfare. Outside 
and inside the labor unions these ‘operatives’ spied, secretly 
denounced, engineered raids and arrests, and incited to riot.” 

“During the strike violations of personal rights and personal 
liberty were wholesale. Men were arrested without warrants, 
imprisoned without charges, their homes invaded without legal 
process, magistrates’ verdicts were rendered frankly on the basis 
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of whether the striker would go back to work or not. But even 
these things would seem to be less a concern to the nation at large, 
than the degradation, persistent and approved by ‘public opinion,’ 
of civil liberties in behalf of private concerns’ industrial practices.”’ 

Mary Heaton Vorse’s Men and Steel is especially valuable as 
a human document, picturing in vivid language this violation of 
civil liberties and the rights of assemblage. 

Turmp: The Report exhibits the undisputed fact that approx- 
imately one half of the employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration were subject to the twelve-hour day, and that approxi- 
mately one half of these in turn worked the seven-day week. Much 
less than one fourth of all these workers had a working day of less 
than ten hours, though steel jobs are classed as heavy labor and 
hazardous. Schedules of hours for the chief class of steel workers 
are from twelve to forty hours longer per week than in other basic 
industries. The American Steel average is over twenty hours 
longer than the British. Moreover, instead of the number of those 
working the twelve-hour day decreasing, the percentagé has in- 
creased since 1910, so that in the steel industry there are more 
than 400,000 workers, or a population of 2,000,000 men, women, 
and children, who are more or less affected by this unrestricted 
tendency toward lengthened hours. Even the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee said that the twelve-hour day is “unwise” and 
“un-American,” while the Interchurch Report says, “The twelve- 
hour day is a barbarism without valid excuse, penalizing the work- 
ers and the country. Human beings un-Americanized by the 
twelve-hour day in such scores of thousands are a stiff price paid 
by America for the profits of steel companies.” 

It is sometimes said that the Steel Corporation, while exacting 
long hours at exhausting and dangerous labor, pays unusual wages. 
The Interchurch Report shows that, while there are some unusu- 
ally well paid men, the common laborer receives lower hourly 
wages than in any of the other four great industries in the same 
territory. Three fourths of the employees, in spite of the long 
hours which they work, do not receive enough to live in accordance 
with minimum American standards of comfort, as these standards 
have been worked out by the United States Government. 
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Such are the bare facts. Illuminate them by human incident, 
and one stands aghast at the social results. Certainly the end of 
man’s life is not servile toil. He must also have opportunity for 
his home life, for recreation, and for worship. None of these 
things are possible for the great majority of steel workers. 

There can be no home life with the twelve-hour day in an 
industry of this sort. Home means for the workers rarely more 
than a place to eat and sleep. “At Johnstown a member of the 
Commission was approached by a man of middle age who said 
that he was determined never to go back to work until the ques- 
tion of hours was settled. He gave as his reason that his little 
daughter had. died within the last few months; he said he had 
never known the child because he was at work whenever she was 
awake, or else he was asleep, during the day time. He was deter- 
mined that he would know the other children and for that reason 
felt that it was imperative that he should have the eight-hour 
day.” 

Again, although most of these underpaid and overworked 
men are of foreign birth, there is little chance for schooling or for 
developing within them any true understanding and appreciation 
of American institutions. “Americanization of the steel workers 
cannot take place while the twelve-hour day persists.” 

Neither is there opportunity for any religious life with the 
long-hour day and the seven-day week. This is an exceedingly 
important aspect of the Report for thoughtful citizens who believe 
that one day of freedom from the toil of the week is necessary for 
the development of moral idealism and religion. It is a strange 
misapprehension of all that is involved that has led some church 
leaders to confuse the issues raised in this book by crying aloud 
that if the steel workers are underpaid, so too are the ministers 
of the church, with the sequitur that we should pay first heed to 
the ministers and cease to talk about the steel workers. We shall 
never make progress in social righteousness by excusing one injus- 
tice because we can point to another. 

Fovurtu: The Report makes perfectly evident the immense 
power of the United States Stee] Corporation in controlling agen- 
cies of public opinion. One of the reasons assigned for the defeat 
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of the strike is “The hostility of the press giving biased and col- 
ored news, and the silence of both press and pulpit on the actual 
question of justice involved; which attitude of press and pulpit 
helped to break the strikers’ morale.” An interesting confirma- 
tion of the Report’s statement concerning the press is to be found 
in an article, Pittsburgh’s Prostituted Press, published in The 
‘Nation, January 5, 1921. 

After the strike the much quoted Roger Babson circulated 
throughout the country an editorial beginning “There is no doubt 
about it—Labor is beaten.” A little later in the editorial occur 
these astounding words, “Now when we (the employing class) 
have anything to sell to the American people, we know how to sell 
it. We have learned. We have the schools. We have the pulpit. 
The employing class owns the press. There is practically no im- 
portant paper in the United States but is theirs.” 

It is well to have such plain speech to search the hearts and 
purposes of teachers, editors, and preachers, to see if there be any 
truth and independence in them. Thank God for the social vision, 
moral independence, and ethical purpose and passion of many in 
each of these groups Who could be named! All are not craven. 

Frirtx: The Report adds evidence to the oft-established fact 
“That the development of large-scale production enterprises under 
absentee financial control tends inevitably to sacrifice the labor- 
ing forces in favor of utilizing, to the maximum, the costly 
machines.” 

Professor Carleton H. Parker, writing in The Atlantic 
Monthly on this question of absentee control by a comparatively 
small group of financiers, makes the statement: “It turns indus- 
trial affairs, one of whose major characteristics is the human qual- 
ity brought by the worker, over to a group of financial minds 
whose education, environment, and ambitions make it impossible 
for them to obtain an accurate perspective of the human side of 
industrial production. The condition is potential for danger.” 

The test of policies to be adopted is too often not the effect on 
human personalities, but the accumulation of profits. As a steel 
master recently said, “We are in favor of the shorter day, if, and 
only if, it is good business.” We do not believe that this attitude 
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can be maintained. The day has passed when the conception of 
industry as chiefly a revenue-producing process can be defended. 

Six months after the formulation of their Steel Report, the 
Interchurch Commission issued an Open Letter to the Public, a 
part of which may properly conclude this review. Pointing out 
that the steel industry is drifting toward unrestricted warfare 
between employer and employee, they say: “Is the nation helpless 
before conditions in a basic industry which promise future crisis ? 
Can our democratic society be moved to do industrial justice with- 
out the pressure of the crisis itself ?”’ 


[Note.—This searching study by Dr. Baker of one of the supreme 
industrial issues of to-day is most timely because of the propaganda 
against collective bargaining, which is a part of the worst reactions of the 
Great War. The so-called “freedom of contract” which is being urged 
would be a return to the law of the jungle, for freedom of contract can 
only exist where there is some equality of advantage. The Great Strike 
failed and the Interchurch World Movement did not wholly succeed, but 
the issues are still alive and the Interchurch Report is beginning to bear 
fruit. Mr. Charles Cabot, a large stockholder of United States Steel, has 
instituted an industrial research as to the twelve-hour day. As a conse- 
quence of the agitation by socially-minded members of that corporation 
(for many capitalists are human in their outlook), Judge E. H. Gary has 
tentatively announced the possibility of a change to the plan of three 
shifts of eight hours each, used in most English and many American steel 
mills. He states that it will cost $80,000,000 to install it, an estimate which 
is about four times too high, but even that will not greatly impair its 
half-billion surplus. The Cabot Bureau of Industrial Research is conduct- 
ing, under the direction of Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor of social ethics 
in Harvard University, a vigorous investigation of the espionage system, 
with astounding results. It is made too evident that there is a large 
group of employers who are justifying the Marxian social heresy of class 
war, and the I. W. W. theory that the wage system itself is a survival of 
slavery. Nothing but the fullest cooperation of both money and men in 
controlling the tools of industry on the basis of a spiritual and social 
democracy can save the present factory system from the disaster of revo- 
lutionary methods. When employers think only of profits and workmen 
only of wages, and both have lost the sense of service and the creative 
joy, society is drifting backward to barbarism and not marching forward 
to brotherhood.—Ebrror.] 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT BASIS OF 
PREMILLENNIALISM 


Irwin Ross Beruzr 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


“I accerr premillennialism because I believe the Bible.” 
These words, often spoken or written, carry very evident implica- 
tions for those who do not accept the theory. The writer does not 
propose to discuss the mechanical and unwarranted view of Scrip- 
ture or the un-Christian conception of God, the world, and his 
relation to it, upon which this theory rests. That has been too 
well done by a large number of able writers in this and other 
lands, not the least among whom are Professors Rall and Sheldon 
of our own schools. However, there may be some value in put- 
ting together briefly some things that have been hinted or written 
here and there about the biblical basis of this theory. The literal- 
ism which underlies premillennialism will render this discussion 
bootless in some quarters, but there are those who have broken with 
the theory who are uneasy from fear that the Bible, particularly 
the New Testament, may be against them. 

So far as the Bible is concerned millenarianism rests upon 
Revelation 20. Beyond that chapter it is propped up by a type 
of biblical interpretation—an assembling of every phrase or text 
that can be bent to the desired purpose and a contempt for con- 
texts and historical backgrounds that turns exegesis into guess- 
work—which has provided us with scriptural defenses of war, 
slavery, polygamy, witchcraft, the liquor traffic, and military 
preparedness. This chapter of the book of Revelation is full 
of poetic imagery which we have often interpreted as prose. That 
is not all. The work of Seiss, Lange, and Gabelein cannot be 
compared in scholarship and in insight into the nature and mes- 
sage of the Apocalypse with that of Johannes Weiss, Swete, Mof- 
fatt, and Charles; and this latter group of interpreters agree that, 
to say the least, this chapter in its origin is not Christian. That 
is to say, Jesus never taught it, so far as our records show, and 
that much of it can be found in previously existing Egyptian and 
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Parsee eschatology as well as in Greek and Jewish writings. Rev- 
elation 20 is a monument to the eclecticism of early Christianity. 
For example, such a rule of the Messiah is indicated in the Ethi- 
opic Enoch (91ff.), Psalms of Solomon (11 and 17), Sibylline 
Oracles (3), Jubilees (23), and 2 Baruch (30). The length 
of the rule varies and is usually indefinite; 4 Ezra 7. 28 states 
that it is to be 400 years. R. H. Charles, commenting on the 
chapter, states that “apparently nowhere in earlier or contem- 
porary literature is the duration of 1,000 years assigned to the 
Messianic Kingdom save here.” Jubilees (4. 30) and the Sla- 
vonic Enoch (32. 2 to 33. 2) forecast an interregnum of 1,000 
years, but he evidently does not regard them as referring to a 
Messianic Kingdom. However, it is very difficult to believe that 
that idea is wanting, if the probable source of these writings is 
Jewish, even though it may be unexpressed. Their reasoning, 
apparently, is that since the world was made in six-days and 
since “a thousand years in thy sight are but as a day” (Psa. 90. 4), 
its history will be completed in 6,000 years. Then just as the 
seventh was a day of rest, the 6,000 years of history will be fol- 
lowed by a Sabbath of 1,000 years, that is, the millennium. That 
would be followed by an eighth day in which there would be 
“neither years nor months nor weeks nor days nor hours,” or eter- 
nity. Jubilees was written probably early in the first century 
B. C. and the Slavonic Enoch before 70 A. D. If the author of 
the Apocalypse was the first to connect this period of 1,000 years 
with the Messianic Kingdom—highly improbable, in view of the 
above—he followed hints too obvious to leave him any credit for 
its origin. 

Other parallels to the material of Revelation 20 could be 
cited and are by the interpreters already named. Space will per- 
mit reference to but two or three of them here. From the Egyp- 
tian Book of the Dead (IV) Moffatt quotes, “Thine enemy the ser- 
pent hath been given over to the fire, the serpent-fiend hath fallen 
down headlong; his arms have been bound in chains.” The im- 
prisonment and the later destruction of the old serpent, Azhi 


i The Revelation of Saint John ii, ad loc., International Critical Commentary. 
* The Expositor’s Greek Testament, Revelation, ad loc. 
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Dahaka, is told in Parsee or Zoroastrian literature. (Bundehesh 
iii. 26.) The assault of Satan on heaven and his casting down to 
earth can be paralleled from the same sources. The bodily res- 
urrection indicated in xx. 13 is a facsimile of the idea given in the 
Ethiopian Enoch (66. 5) and elsewhere. Those familiar with 
4 Ezra and other apocryphal literature can see the picture of the 
Messianic coming, even to much of its imagery, reflected con- 
stantly in the Apocalypse. Nearly all these writings to which 
allusion has been made are pre-Christian and all are generally 
admitted to have been written prior to the writing of Revelation. 
Whence then came these conceptions? Certainly they are not 
Christian in their origin, however much they may have been held 
by the primitive Christians. Their genealogical tree shows them 
not only pre-Christian, but also extra-biblical. That may not dis- 
pose of their validity, but it does dispose of their biblical origin. 
Professor Case observes that Revelation is the only New 
Testament book to openly espouse “the contemporary Jewish idea 
of a millennial interregnum.’”” However, an interregnum under 
the rule of the Messiah is quite apparently a part of Paul’s 
thought (1 Cor. 15. 23-28). No length of time is indicated, but 
suppose Paul had the view that Christ was to return to rule for a 
period. Where did he get it? Evidently Paul had taught the 
Thessalonians that Christ would soon return and writes them, 
not only to change conditions that teaching had created, but also, 
doubtless, to correct his earlier teaching. In seeking a source for 
that teaching it is well to note, in the first place, that when Paul 
writes about the coming Lord, he refers again and again to the 
indwelling Lord whose power is at work in the world to bring in 
the kingdom of righteousness. This is so much true that Frame 
says, “it is not easy to tell whether Paul is thinking of the Lord 
at the right hand of God (Rom. 8. 34) or of the Lord who is in 
the believers” (Rom. 8. 10).° In the second place, that Paul 
reflects the influence of the non-canonical and other than Christian 
writings has long been known and much is yet to be written on 
that subject. For example, the conception that death is a product 


*The Revelation of John, p. 366. 
* Thessalonians, p. 25. International Critical Commentary. 
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of sin is frequently found in Paul (Rom. 5. 12; 1 Cor. 15. 21, 
and 2 Cor. 11.3). Otherwise it is not a New Testament idea and 
is probably lacking in the Old Testament, for Gen. 2. 17 and 3. 19 
are ambiguous. It is first found in Eeclus. 25. 24, then in the 
Book of Wisdom 2. 23f., Ethiopic Enoch xeviii. 4 and Slavonic 
Enoch xxx. 16. Charles thinks that Paul believed in a plurality 
of heavens, much as set forth in the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and the two Enochs. Slavonic Enoch (viii) locates 
the garden or paradise in the third heaven just as Paul (2 Cor. 
12. 2-4). The same idea probably underlies Col. 1. 20 and sev- 
eral Ephesian passages. These conceptions of a plurality of heav- 
ens and death as a product of sin the church has sloughed off as 
part of an outgrown thought-world. That Paul believed them has 
not troubled her, for she has seen that they are purely accessories 
and in no wise fundamental or distinctive in his message. This 
applies with equal force to Paul’s premillennial thought. Along 
with the observation that the parousia was far from central in 
Paul’s teaching, the point of value to be noted in all this is that 
this view reached him by the same pre-Christian and extra-biblical 
influences reflected in Revelation 20. 

Some may insist that Paul had ample foundation for what 
he taught about “the coming” in Jesus’s own references to it. That 
is held even though his only appeal to Jesus’s authority for the 
idea, 1 Thess. 4. 15-17, quotes no known word of Jesus and does 
not even bear the stamp of his spirit. However, there is some basis 
for believing that Jesus taught he would soon come, presumably 
for such a purpose as is involved in premillennialism. a. He said 
to his disciples as he was sending them out, “Ye shall not have 
gone through the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come” 
(Matt. 10. 23). 0. He is represented as concluding a discourse 
one day with the words, “There are some here of them that stand 
by, who shall in no wise taste of death, till they see the kingdom of 
God come with power” (Mark 9.1). c. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Luke 21. 20) “shall they see the Son of man coming 
in clouds with great power and glory” (Mark 13. 26. Matthew 
adds “immediately,” 24.29). d. Jesus implied it in one or two of 
his parables, for example, the Unjust Judge (Luke 18. 2-8). e. 
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At his trial he told the high priest, “ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven” (Mark 14. 62). 

How shall we harmonize these statements with each other? 
No one coming of Jesus would meet the requirements. Did he 
mean to predict that he would come several times, that is, at each of 
these special times or crises? As Stevens admirably puts it,’ there 
are about three possible solutions to the problem. a. Jesus ex- 
pected to return soon, but was mistaken. That is, Jesus did not 
know when he would come and simply shared the generally cur- 
rent view of the Messiah’s coming. b. Jesus’s disciples and hearers 
misunderstood him on this theme, as they often did on others. 
He used current imagery and terms in which his listeners saw 
only their own views. Apparently they did not commit even these 
to the written page at once and this teaching had but an oral exist- 
ence for almost a quarter of a century. Such traditions inevi- 
tably grow. What they understood Jesus to say gradually ex- 
panded unintentionally in the direction of their own beliefs and 
interests and that was the material at hand for the writers of our 
gospels, who had little or no personal contact with Jesus. c. Jesus 
meant that his coming would be spiritual or continuous. That 
would be to say that he would come, that is, the kingdom of God 
would come in a measure at each of these particular times. From 
this point of view it is argued that he did come in the work of the 
twelve and the seventy, that he did come with the fall of Jerusalem 
which completed Christianity’s emancipation from Judaism, and 
that he did come when the suffering and death on the cross gave 
himr a new power in the life of humankind. In like manner he 
has been coming ever since. 

Then how shall we reconcile these statements with the facts of 
history? Either Jesus predicted what did not happen or what 
must be shown to have happened. Obvious it is that he did not 
come as his hearers understood him to say he would come. Was 
Jesus mistaken or misunderstood? That is an inescapable alter- 
native, Which is the more likely? If Jesus meant something 
other than the current or prevailing view, how natural that he 


*The Teaching of Jesus, p. 1658. 
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should be misunderstood! Reporters always color the ideas of any 
speaker with their own conceptions, unless they are stenographers 
who take his ipsissima verba. That tendency would be magnified 
here because of the long period of oral transmission and the admit- 
ted tendency of such oral tradition to grow in accord with the 
prevailing ideas of those who hold it. There is another set of 
facts in Jesus’s teaching which will throw light upon this problem. 

There is in the gospels a wholly different conception of the 
coming of the kingdom, which has too often been neglected in the 
treatments of this theme. It teaches that the kingdom is to come 
gradually, to grow, develop. a. “First the blade, then the ear, then 
the full grain in the ear” (Mark 4. 28). The kingdom will come 
not only gradually, but by regular and different stages, quite in 
accord with evolutionary theory. 6. The kingdom “is like a grain 
of mustard seed, which, when it is sown upon the earth, though 
it be less than all the seeds that are upon the earth, yet when it is 
sown, groweth up, and becometh greater than all the herbs, and 
putteth out great branches; so that the birds of the heaven can 
lodge under the shadow thereof” (Mark 4. 31f). The smallest of 
beginnings is to be eventually transformed into the most pervas- 
ive and powerful influence in the world. c. Again, “the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three measures of meal, till it was all leavened” (Matt. 13. 33). 
It is to be achieved not by any plan of intervention, a la cataclysm 
or catastrophe, but by forces that work naturally and slowly, 
though thoroughly. d. This is so true that once, when asked by 
the Pharisees when the kingdom of God would come, he said, “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation” (Luke 17. 20). e. 
While talking about the coming of the kingdom, he declared, “But 
of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father” (Mark 13. 32). Those 
words, together with the closing exhortation, “Watch,” apply 
equally well whether it be continuous or at a particular time. 

It is apparent that these five statements from the words of 
Jesus cannot be reconciled with the five quoted in a preceding 
paragraph. Two sharply different conceptions of the coming of 
the kingdom stand here. One is that it is to come suddenly, a 
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spectacular, physically visible coming by miraculous intervention. 
The other is what might be termed the “developmental” view of 
its coming. That Jesus could not have held both at the same time 
need not be argued. The one tends to neutralize or even destroy 
the other. It is possible that Jesus in his earlier teaching pre- 
sented the current view and then advanced to the “developmental” 
conception in his later work, so that naturally both stand in the 
gospels as his own teaching. Far more likely is it, however, that 
the former view is the product of what Jesus’s hearers saw in the 
imagery he used. On the other hand the “developmental” view 
could not have been an invention of the reporters or the writers 
of the gospels. No teaching that Jesus gave us bears more inefface- 
ably the stamp of his genius. It is as markedly consistent with 
the spirit and general teaching of Jesus as the other view is incon- 
sistent. Further, the “developmental” idea is so clear-cut that the 
suggestion that the presence of the two conceptions in the gospels 
is the resultant of the confusion in Jesus’s own mind seems highly 
improbable. 

If Jesus taught anything comparable to premillennial views, 
it has been shown he was not its source and that that source was 
not even biblical. If that were true, in this, at least, he was but 
a child of his time. That that is true is altogether unlikely, in 
view of its incompatibility with the spirit and other teaching of 
Jesus and in view of its relation to the “developmental” thought 
of the coming and the relation of both conceptions to then cur- 
rent ideas. Because of these facts, to say that Jesus never held 
such a conception is hardly to assume an unwarranted dogmatic 
spirit. Further, it has been shown that the premillennialism of 
Revelation could not have rested upon Jesus and that its source, as 
in the case of Paul, is to be found in pre-Christian or at least 
extra-biblical writings. Adherents of premillennial theory have 
made much of a study of the Bible and the acceptance of what 
it has to say. Quite apart from its other postulates and implica- 
tions, it is the study of the Bible, if that can only become more 
thorough and scientific, and the acceptance of what that type of 
study discloses, that will be the Nemesis of this fundamentally 
un-Christian view of the coming of the kingdom. 
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NEGRO CHURCHES IN THE SOUTH: A PHASE 
OF RECONSTRUCTION 


WiruusM W. Sweer 
De Pauw University 


Tue relation of the churches to the Negro, in the period 
before the Civil War, may be conveniently divided into three 
epochs: The first begins early in the Colonial Period and contin- 
ues to the close of the Revolution ; the second begins with the nine- 
teenth century and continues to about 1835; while the third dates 
from the latter thirties and continues to the opening of the Civil 
War. During the Colonial Period there was some effort made on 
the part of the churches to Christianize the Negro slaves. In fact, 
one of the early arguments in support of African slavery was to 
the effect that the bringing of Negroes to Christian America 
would lead to their Christianization. James Habersham, the 
Georgia companion of George Whitefield, said in 1730: “I once 
thought it was unlawful to keep Negro slaves, but I am now 
induced to think God may have a higher end in permitting them 
to be brought to this Christian country than merely to support 
their masters. Many of the poor slaves in America have already 
been made freemen of the heavenly Jerusalem, and possibly a time 
may come when many thousands may embrace the gospel, and 
thereby be brought into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
These and other considerations appear to plead strongly for a lim- 
ited use of Negroes.”” 

During this early period two methods of organizing Chris- 
tian work among Negro slaves were followed. One was to make 
the slaves subordinate members of white churches; the other was 
to gather the slaves into Negro churches under the supervision of 
the whites. Naturally the Negro congregations tended to increase, 
which led the Southern colonies to pass laws restricting Negroes 


? Du Boise, The Negro Church, Atlanta, 1903, 10. 
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from worshiping apart from the whites." Such laws were passed 
by North Carolina in 1715, by Maryland in 1723, by Georgia in 
1770 and 1792. The multiplication of Negro congregations 
aroused the suspicion and fear of the masters, hence the restrict- 
ive laws.” 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, organized in 
1701, made some effort to instruct both Indians and Negroes in 
the colonies, while in the latter half of the century missionary 
work was carried on among Negro slaves by the Moravians, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. There were a number of 
Negroes converted in the Great Awakening in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, while for several years the Presbyterians made 
a direct effort in Virginia to reach Negroes with the gospel. The 
earliest Methodist revival in Virginia also numbered among its 
converts numerous slaves, and the Baptists were equally successful 
among them in the great revival of 1791-1792. In 1793 it is esti- 
mated that there were 19,000 Negro Baptists in the colonies, while 
about the same time the number of Negro Methodists is given 
as 12,215.° 

The second period of Christian work among Negro slaves, 
covering the first third of the nineteenth century, is characterized 
by the neglect of the black population of the South on the part of 
the Christian churches. The great Negro rebellion in Hayti, as 
well as numerous smaller Negro disturbances in the United States, 
particularly the Nat Turner uprising in Virginia, led the Southern 
States to pass strict legislation limiting the activities of Negro 
preachers and prohibiting Negro gatherings of all kinds. Thus 
South Carolina in 1800 passed a law prohibiting not only Negroes 
from meeting together for worship, but even went so far as to 
prohibit all mental instruction and religious worship among Ne- 


i Baltimore, 1896, 50.) 
* Du Boise, The Negro Church, 11. 
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groes, even in the presence of whites.’ Later similar laws were 
passed in Virginia after the Nat Turner insurrection, and also in 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and Maryland.’ Practically all 
the slave-holding States passed laws prohibiting or limiting the 
instruction of Negroes in schools. In 1834 South Carolina passed 
a stringent law to this effect.’ 

Beginning about 1830 the various churches began to express 
great concern for the moral and religious condition of slaves. 
Thus the Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina and Georgia in 
1833 stated: “There are over two millions of human beings in 
the condition of heathen and some of them in worse condition. .. . 
The Negroes are destitute of the gospel and ever will be under the 
present state of things.’” They call attention to the fact that in 
the whole South there are not more than twelve men devoted to 
the religious instruction of Negroes, and that there are but five 
churches in the slave-holding States built for their use. The next 
year the Kentucky synod stated: “Slavery deprives its subjects in 
a great measure of the privileges of the gospel,” while a Georgia 
clergyman stated “We cannot cry out against the Papists for with- 
holding the scriptures from the common people . . . for we with- 
hold the Bible from our servants, and keep them in ignorance 
of it.” 

Such appeals soon led to a more earnest attempt on the part 
of the Southern churches to reach the Negroes with religious in- 
struction. The Methodists and Baptists especially redoubled their 
activities. As early as 1829 the South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Church sent two preachers to work among the slaves 


* Goodell, The American Slave Code in Theory and Practice, New York, 1852, 329. Also 
Du Boise, 22. * Du Boise, 25. 
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and William Capers was made superintendent of these missions. 
We are told that prejudice fell away little by little and that the 
movement begun in South Carolina soon spread throughout the 
South, and by the time of the death of Bishop Capers, in 1854, 
there were in South Carolina alone 10,371 Negro Methodists, 
while the South Carolina Conference expended in 1854 $25,000 
for this work. By 1844, the year of the slavery schism in the 
Methodist Church, over 100,000 African slaves had been gath- 
ered into Methodist churches, while two years later the number 
had increased to 144,961." 

Work among the Negroes was carried on by all the churches 
from this time to the Civil War. In the Episcopal Church “the 
parochial reports of the clergy, for many years before the war, 
abound in references to the work of the clergy . . . for the slaves.’ 
On some of the larger plantations churches were built for the 
Negroes and regular clergymen in many instances served these 
churches, while catechisms “for those who cannot read” were 
prepared for the especial instruction of the colored people. In a 
South Carolina parish there were thirteen chapels for Negroes, 
and in the above State the number of Negro communicants were 
about equal to the whites.” In 1854 it is stated that one fourth 
of the slaves of South Carolina were Methodists; one third of the 
Presbyterians of that State were black, and one half of the Bap- 
tists of Virginia were black. In 1859 there were 468,000 Negro 
church members reported for the South, of whom 215,000 were 
Methodists and 175,000 Baptists.“ 

The religious instruction of the Negro population in the 
South was almost completely in the hands of the whites. “It is 
doubtful if there were a score of colored pastors in full control of 
colored churches in the South before the war.” There were, it is 
true, a number of outstanding Negro preachers before the war, 
but they were the exception rather than the rule.” 


u Alexander, i South (The American Church Series, Vol. XI). (Gorib- 
. 18, 119. Annie Marie WwW. P. 

™ Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, New York, 1912, 120. 

® Ibid., 221, 222. 
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In the North, however, were several independent Negro 
churches. The oldest and perhaps the most important was the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, which had been in existence 
since 1816. It grew out of continued contention between the col- 
ored and white members of St. George’s Methodist Church in 
Philadelphia.” Another independent Negro church which ante- 
dated the war was the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
organized in New York in 1820." Another small Negro church 
was the African Union Methodist Protestant Church, organized 
about the same time as the African Methodist, but differing from 
the latter in regard to organization and government. There were 
colored Episcopal churches both in New York and Philadelphia, 
as well as several Baptist and Presbyterian Negro churches in 
various parts of the North.” 

Such was the status as to organized Christianity among col- 
ored people in the United States before 1860. The period of the 
Civil War and the period immediately following witnessed some 
very interesting and important changes among Negro churches, 
and it is the main purpose of this paper to recount these changes 
and to estimate their importance. 

The Civil War left all the Southern churches in a greatly dis- 
organized and impoverished condition. Many of the ministers 
had served in the Confederate armies, not only as chaplains but 
also as officers and common soldiers. As is well known one of the 
Southern Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Leonidas 
Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, became a Lieutenant-General in the 
Confederate army. The Protestant Episcopal Church furnished 
sixty-five chaplains to the Confederate armies;” the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, furnished at least two hundred chap- 
lains,” while the other churches contributed their proportion. Not 
only was the man-power of the South greatly depleted by the war, 
but her economic life was practically destroyed and the whole 
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country was in a poverty-stricken condition, without money, cloth- 
ing, or any immediate means of rehabilitating the churches.” 

In those districts which had been long occupied by Union 
armies the churches had been taken over by military authorities, 
and in some instances Union chaplains were preaching in them. 
For a time all the Episcopal churches in Alabama were closed by 
military order, because the bishop had issued a pastoral letter rec- 
ommending that the prayer for the civil authorities be omitted 
as long as the State was under military rule.” In New Orleans 
there were five Presbyterian churches without ministers, while 
like conditions prevailed in practically every town and city 
throughout the South.” 

Meanwhile the Northern churches of all denominations were 
looking toward the South as a missionary field, and before hostil- 
ities were over money was being appropriated and organizations 
perfected for the entering of that field. The establishment of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865, headed by General Oliver Otis How- 
ard,” a man greatly interested in the church, was considered a 
direct invitation to the Northern churches to send missionaries and 
teachers into the South. The Methodist Episcopal Church, for 
instance, by 1869 had succeeded in organizing ten new Annual 
Conferences in the late slave-holding States. They worked among 
both whites and Negroes, though they succeeded in winning many 
more Negro members than white, and by 1871 their Negro mem- 
bership was twice that of the white.” 

At the same time the Southern churches, in spite of their pov- 
erty and disorganized condition, were beginning to recognize their 
obligation to their ex-slaves and were making plans to meet those 
obligations. Thus the Alabama Baptist convention in November, 
1865, stated: “The condition of our colored population appeals 
very strongly to the sympathy of every Christian heart and de- 
mands, at the hands of all who love the Saviour, renewed exertions 


%3 Oberholtzer, History of the United States since the Civil War, chap. i (22). Cheshire, 154. 
® McPherson, Political History of the U. 8. a Wash., 1864, 545. 


® Report of commission appointed to imvestigate the condition of Presbyterian and Baptist 
Churches in New Orleans. ie also Chaistion Adveante ond Goutal, Feb. 4, 1864. 


* Autobiography of Oliver Otie Howard, New York, 1908, Vol. II. 


% Mississippi V: Historical Review, Vol. I, 548. See my article, “Methodist Church 
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for their moral and religious improvement; and to this end we 
would recommend the establishment of Sunday schools, the pro- 
viding for them the preached gospel, and the adoption of all prac- 
tical appliances which will tend to ameliorate their condition and 
become sharers in a common salvation.’”” Like action|was taken 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church. In a pastoral letter in 1865 
the Bishop of North Carolina pointed out to his people the 
changed relationships of the races and admonished them to remem- 
ber the ignorance and inexperience of the Negro, reminds them 
of the Negro’s faithfulness during the war, warns them of the 
danger of the Negro falling into mischievous hands, and concludes 
with, “Let us raise up colored congregations in our towns and let 
all our clergy feel that one important part of their charge is to 
teach and to befriend the colored people, and especially to train 
as far as they are permitted to do so the children of that race.’”” 

Nor were the Southern Methodists behind the others in urg- 
ing increased Christian work among the freedmen. A Southern 
Methodist editor in the autumn of 1865 states in his journal, “It is 
as much our duty to look after their (the Negroes’) spiritual inter- 
ests as it is to send missionaries to the Indians or to China.”™ 
Another editor stated: “While we boast of no great wealth, and a 
very humble share of piety is all we claim, yet when the genuine- 
ness of our regard for the colored race is brought fairly to the 
test, the logic of facts will vindicate us.”” By 1866 the Southern 
Methodists had outlined a plan for their colored members. The 
Negroes were to be organized as separate charges, with their own 
Quarterly Conferences; colored persons were to be licensed to 
preach, and where conditions justified, colored districts were to be 
formed, and later an Annual Conference, and when there were two 
or more Annual Conferences they were to be assisted in forming a 
separate jurisdiction for themselves.” 

All of these efforts of the Southern churches for the Negro, 
however, were more or less in vain. The Negroes were now free 


™ Minutes of the State Con Alabama, November, 1865, 10, quoted in Fleming, 
Documentary History of Reconstruction, Vol. II, 245. 
® Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, 132-134. 


™ The Southern Christian Advocate, September 21, 1865. 
® Richmond Christian Advocate, October 26, 1865. 
© Discipline of the Methodiet Episcopal Church, South, for 1866. 
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and many of them, if for no other reason than to put their free- 
dom to the test, were anxious to separate themselves from the 
churches of their former masters. In many cases the Negro was 
suspicious of the Southern churches, with the result that the Negro 
membership, of these churches rapidly decreased. Of the Negro 
membership of the Southern Presbyterian Church, it is estimated 
that seventy per cent went to the independent Negro churches. 
In 1860 the Methodist Church, South, had 207,000 Negro mem- 
bers, by 1866 only a little over 78,000 remained.” In 1866 the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church had in round numbers 
50,000 members, 185 preachers, and 285 churches. By 1880 the 
number of preachers had increased to 1,832, the number of local 
preachers reached the astonishing number of 7,928, while the 
membership totaled 391,044, an increase of nearly 350,000." The 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church also made a similar 
growth. In ten years it had grown from 26,746 members to 
172,000 members; from 193 preachers and 444 local preachers 
to 391 regular preachers and 1,420 local preachers.” Organiza- 
tion of Negro Baptist churches also went on rapidly throughout 
the South during the years 1865-1870. In some instances the 
separation from the white churches was accomplished without bad 
feeling on either side. This was true of the Negro Baptist Church 
in Montgomery, Alabama, where the whites aided in the organiza- 
tion of the Negro church and assisted in the erection of a church 
building for the Negroes.“ It is stated on good authority that 
“similar things occurred in all the States of the South.” In some 
instances, also, the Negro members of Southern white Methodist 
churches separated with the approval of the whites. One min- 
ister of the Methodist Church, South, thus describes the forma- 
tion of a Negro congregation: “My Negro membership was 
large and a somewhat puzzling factor in our work . . . now they 
were free and began to assert their independence. I told them of 
the organization of their people . . . the Zion Methodist, and believ- 
ing they would be better in that church than ours, I called their 


™ Du Boise, 47. 
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leaders together and explained it to them to go into that 
organization.” 

While there were many such peaceful separations from the 
old churches, yet the general impression was that the Negroes had 
been weaned away from their former masters and from their for- 
mer masters’ churches by Northern leaders and troublemakers. 
An interesting and important factor in the organization of these 
independent Negro churches in the South at the close of the war 
was the Northern Negro and his white contemporary. We are 
accustomed to think of the carpetbagger as a Northern white, but 
all the carpetbaggers were not white, for there was a considerable 
sprinkling of Northern Negroes among them. As an instance: 
in the South Carolina convention of 1868 there were seventy-six 
Negroes and seventeen of them were from outside the State. Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts furnished two each, Ohio and Michi- 
gan furnished one each, while the remainder were from other 
Southern and border States.” 

A study of the religious leaders among the Negroes of the 
South immediately following the war would reveal a considerable 
sprinkling of Northern Negroes, or Negroes from Canada and 
the British West Indies. 1 have found in the Negro Baptist 
Church such names as Rev. I. S. Campbell, a Negro missionary 
in Texas and Louisiana, who had been ordained in Canada in 
1855; Rev. Rufus L. Perry, born a slave and escaped to Canada, 
became a Baptist preacher in Michigan before the war and re- 
turned to the South as a missionary in 1865. Other Negro leaders 
were educated at the North and many Southern Negroes were 
ordained by Northern white missionaries. A conspicuous example 
of a Northern Negro leadership in the Negro Methodist churches 
was Rev. Richard H. Cain. He had begun to preach in Indiana 
in 1854, preached in Brooklyn during the war, and at its close 
went to South Carolina, where he became conspicuous both in his 
church and the politics of that State.” 

® Sullins, Recollections of an Old Man, Seventy Years in Dixie, Cleveland, Tenn., 1910, 327. 
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At the close of the war the freedmen were enthusiastic for 
education and religion. Many had strange notions of freedom, 
thinking freedom meant freedom from work, and to test their 
new possession many left the plantations and betook themselves 
to the towns and cities or wandered about the country. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau emphasized education, and schools for the 
blacks were speedily organized both under the control of the 
Bureau and Northern benevolent and missionary agencies. In 
North Carolina in 1865 there were 63 schools for Negroes, with 
5,624 pupils; by 1869 there were 431 schools, 439 teachers, and 
20,226 pupils.” Like increase was recorded all over the South. 
In some instances Negro schools were taught by Negro preachers, 
as was the case in Tallahassee, Florida, where in 1866 five such 
schools were found.” Idleness among the Negroes gave them 
plenty of opportunity to exercise their religious desires. We are 
told that baptizings were as popular as operas among the whites, 
“shouting they went into the water and shouting they came out.” 
One old Negro woman came out of the water screaming, “Freed 
from slavery! Freed from sin! Bress God and General Grant.” 

That the Negro churches and schools should become involved 
in politics during the period of carpetbag and Negro rule, at the 
South, was to be expected. Religion and politics were strangely 
blended by the Negro during reconstruction.” The Negroes had 
heard their condition in slavery so frequently compared to that of 
the Jews in Egypt that they had come to think of their race as 
under similar divine direction, and naturally they thought of 
their new freedom as the result of divine intervention.” Tourgee, 
in his story Bricks without Straw, thus describes the Negro’s way 
of associating his politics and religion: “Accustomed to regard 
their race as peculiarly dependent upon the divine aid, because of 
the lowly position they had occupied, they became habituated to 
associate political and religious interests. The helplessness of 
servitude left no room for hope except through the trustfulness 
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of faith. . . . For this reason the political and religious interests 
and emotions of this people were quite inseparable. Wherever 
they meet for worship there they will meet to consult of their 
plans, hopes, and progress. . . . Their religion is tinged with polit- 
ical thought, and their political thought shaped by religious 
conviction.” 

It was natural also that the Negro should think of the agency 
through which he had gained his freedom as a divine agency and 
in that way the Republican party came to have a religious signifi- 
cance to him. He therefore could not understand why he ‘should 
not bring his politics into the church: why the Union League, or 
the Lincoln Legion, should not hold their meeting in their 
churches with perfect propriety. It was to be expected also that 
the white leaders of the Negroes, as well as the leaders of their 
own race, should use the church as a means for the political organi- 
zation and control of the Negro. Thus one of the carpetbaggers 
in Florida, one Liberty Billings, is described :* “He preached to 
the blacks in their churches, kissed their babies, and told them 
that Jesus Christ was a Republican.” The carpetbagger, whether 


white or black, of course expressed great concern for the welfare 
of the Negro, and the description of a carpetbagger by Horace 
Greeley is apt. He describes them as “long-faced, and with eyes 
rolled up were greatly concerned for the education of the blacks 
and for the salvation of their souls. ‘Let us pray,’ they said, but 
they spelled pray with an ‘e’ and, thus spelled, they obeyed the 


990 


apostolic injunction to ‘prey’ without ceasing. 

Not only were the schools and churches the headquarters of 
Negro politics, but also the educational and religious leaders among 
the freedmen were the natural candidates for office. A partial list 
of Negro ministers who succeeded in gaining office during the 
early years of reconstruction will be sufficient to show this ten- 
dency. There were seven Negro ministers among the delegates 
in the South Carolina constitutional convention; Rev. R. H. Cain, 
later a bishop in the A. M. E. Church, whom we have already 
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mentioned, became a congressman from South Carolina, having 
previously served two terms as State Senator. He had also con- 
ducted a Republican paper, The Missionary Record, and had 
served in the constitutional convention.” Rev. William H. Heard, 
also of the African Methodist Church and later a bishop, served 
in the South Carolina legislature and was later appointed Min- 
ister to Liberia.“ Bishop Turner of the same church was a mem- 
ber of the Georgia constitutional convention; a member of the 
legislature; was later postmaster of Macon, and still later held 
the office of inspector of customs and detective in the United States 
Secret Service.“ Rev. T. G. Campbell of the Zion Methodist 
Church was a State Senator in Georgia ;“ Rev. James W. Hood 
of the Zion Methodist and later a bishop was a member of the 
constitutional convention of North Carolina, became a member of 
the legislature and later held the office of assistant superintend- 
ent of Education.” Rev. Hiram R. Revels, a colored minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mississippi, became a United 
States Senator, succeeding Jefferson Davis.” The only other col- 
ored United States Senator was Blanche K. Bruce, also of Mis- 
sissippi. He had been educated at Oberlin College following the 
war and was elected to the Senate in 1875." 

At first the whites looked on with more or less indifference, 
and in some cases even with favor upon the activities of the Negro 
schools and churches. Thus one Southerner states: “Before the 
Negro question in all its phases was brought into politics, and be- 
fore the radicals, carpetbaggers, and scalawags had caused irrita- 
tion between the races, there was a determination on the part of the 
best whites in public and private life, as a measure of defense as 
well as a duty and as justice, to do all that lay in their power to fit 
the Negro for citizenship. Some of the Democratic leaders advo- 
cated Negro education.”” When it became certain, however, that 
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the Negro church and school were to serve as tools to their politi- 
cal enemies,” their wrath and indignation knew no bounds. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Negro church and schools, and the 
Negro teacher and preacher were cogs in a political machine for 
the control of the Negro vote. The Negro, however, was usually 
subordinated to the white politician, to whom the largest political 
plums fell.” 

On the organization of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1870, which was made up of the colored members of the 
Methodist Church, South, who remained in the white church after 
the war, a clause was placed in their Discipline, very probably at 
the suggestion of their white friends, forbidding the “using of 
church houses for political speeches and meetings.”” This church 
was called by the other Negro churches a “rebel church,” or a 
“Democratic church,” or “the old slavery church.” ‘In some in- 
stances the other Negro churches refused social relations with 
those who in any way affiliated with the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.” 

The Ku Klux vented their wrath upon the Negro schools and 
churches by burning their buildings and intimidating their preach- 
ers and teachers. Instances of Negro church burning are numer- 
ous, but there were few white churches or preachers molested. 
The reason generally given for these burnings was that the Negro 
church and schools were the meeting places for Negro politi- 
eal clubs. 

Ard here it may be in place to draw some conclusions: 

First. It is unfortunate that the Christian people of the 
North, and the churches generally, should have contributed so 
largely to the bitterness of reconstruction. The intentions of the 
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majority were doubtless good, but their judgment was grossly at 
fault, due largely to a lack of knowledge of conditions at the South. 
Second. I do not condemn the organization of the independent 
Negro churches, for that was inevitable, but they ought never to 
have been allowed to become the tool of a political party. Third. 
The chureh generally tried to push things too rapidly—there was a 
woeful lack of patience, especially with the Southern white—the 
Negro was idealized while the Southern white was too much mis- 
trusted. It would have been far better both for the Southern white 
and the Negro if Northern churches had cooperated with Southern 
churches in trying to deal with the Negro problem. 
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BOTANICAL FIGURES IN BIBLICAL PROPHECY 
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Wuatever the message of the Hebrew prophets, their lan- 
guage was vigorous. One element which made their speech tell- 
ing was the use of figures of wide appeal, and almost universally 
understood. Nor were their figures significant only at the time 
they were spoken. In very large part they are as readily under- 
stood to-day as several thousand years ago. Prominent among 
these enduring figures are those here designated as botanical, 
because they refer to plants. 

The usefulness of a classical allusion, or even a biblical refer- 
ence, is definitely limited. Such a figure can appeal only to those 
familiar with the literature, or to whom the figure has been 
explained. A botanical figure, on the other hand, appeals wher- 
ever there are people and plants. That the plant names used in 
the English Bible are in some cases certainly not those referred 
to in the original, in no way affects the truth of this assertion. 
It is indeed additional proof of the permanence of these botanical 
figures that they have survived both time and translation. Botan- 
ical figures are of course not unique in this respect. In the same 
class are all references to natural objects or phenomena. For 
example, 

O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning 


cloud, and as the dew that goeth early away. (Hosea.)' 
For they sow the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind. (Hosea.) 


Nor are botanical figures confined to or especially developed 
in the prophetic books. The Song of Songs contains no less than 
sixteen, and the First Psalm consists essentially of two contrasted 
botanical figures. The prophetic books are selected for discus- 


_ 1 As will be at once evident, the text used is that of the Modern Reader's Bible, edited by 
Richard G. Moulton. For permission —y thted text the writer wishes to 
acknow! his obligation to The Re The Macmillan ee aw. cation is made of c and 
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sion because they form a fairly homogeneous group, and it is 
obviously impracticable to consider the Scriptures entire. Even 
here no attempt will be made at complete citation. The aim will 
be rather to indicate the range of ideas which botanical figures 
are used to amplify. 

Perhaps no idea is more naturally expressed in botanical 
figure than that of growth and development. This may be either 
the development of an idea, or the actual growth of a nation, with 
the closely associated idea of reproduction. 

For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causeth the 


things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord God will cause 
righteousness and praise to spring forth before all nations. (Isaiah.) 


In days to come shall Jacob take root; 
Israel shall blossom and bud: 
And they shall fill the face of the world with fruit. (Isaiah.) 


I caused thee to multiply as the bud of the field. (BHzekiel.) 


I will pour my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine off- 
spring: and they shall spring up among the grass, as willows by the 
water courses. (Isaiah.) 

The significance of the last quotation will be best appreciated 
by those who recall the readiness with which the numerous 
dehiscent branches of the willow take root in moist soil, its 
abundant seed production, and the extraordinarily rapid and 
abundant germination of the seed under favorable moisture con- 
ditions, “by the watercourses.” 

An idea which finds frequent expression in the prophetic 
books, especially Isaiah, is that of the small and carefully chosen 
“remnant” which shall survive the universal judgment and be 
reestablished, “again take root downward and bear fruit upward” 
(Isaiah) in a golden age. This remnant is often described in 
botanical figures. 

For thus shall it be in the midst of the earth among the peoples, as 


the shaking of an olive tree, as the grape gleanings when the vintage is 
done. (Isaiah.) - 


Yet there shall be left therein gleanings, as the shaking of an olive 
tree, two or three berries in the top of the uppermost bough, four or five 
in the outmost branches of a fruitful tree, saith the Lord, the God of 
Israel. (Isaiah.) 
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And the remnant of the trees of his forest shall be few, that a child 
may write them. (Isaiah.) 


And it shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall beat out his 
corn, from the flood of the River unto the brook of Egypt, and ye shall be 
gathered, one by one, O ye children of Israel. (Isaiah.) 


Isaiah finds botanical figures equally applicable to express 
desolation and its antithesis. And material prosperity finds its 
counterpart in fruitful vegetation. 


For ye shall be as an oak whose jeaf fadeth, and as a garden that hath 
no water. (Isaiah.) 


The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad; and the desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. (Isaiah.) 


Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper? wherefore are all they 
at ease that deal treacherously? Thou hast planted them, yea, they have 
taken root; they grow, yea, they bring forth fruit. (Jeremiah.) 


Serenity and joy among the mental states, as well as physical 
strength and weakness are expressed botanically. 


And their soul shall be as a watered garden; and they shall not sorrow 
any more at all. (Jeremiah.) 


And ye shall see it, and your heart shall rejoice, and your bones shall 
flourish like the tender grass. (Isaiah.) 


Yet destroyed I the Amorite before them, whose height was like the 
height of the cedars, and he was as strong as the oaks; yet I destroyed his 
fruit from above, and his roots from beneath. (Amos.) 


Therefore their inhabitants were of small power, they were dismayed 
and confounded; they were as the grass of the field, and as the green herb, 
as the grass on the housetops, and as a field of corn before it be grown 
up. (Isaiah.) 


The figure of a “bruised reed” to express unreliability has, 
like many other Biblical figures, entered into our daily speech. 


Behold, thou trusteth upon the staff of this bruised reed, even unto 
Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it: so 
is Pharaoh king of Egypt to all that trust on him. (Isaiah.) 


Equally vigorous, though less well known, is the figure used 
by Nahum to express the weakness of fortifications. 
All thy fortresses shall be like fig trees with the firstripe figs: 


If they be shaken, 
They fall into the mouth of the eater. (Nahum.) 
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The significance of this figure lies in the fact that the figs 
of the first crop (the first ripe) are often larger than those which 
mature later and would thus be more easily detached by shaking. 
That the first crop of a fig tree each season is, in some varieties, 
generally composed of larger fruit than the later crops is attested 
by such well known authorities as Dr. J. E. Coit of California 
and Dr. W. T. Swingle of Washington. These gentlemen are, 
however, unable to verify the observations of the prophet Hosea 
that the crop of the first year is usually superior in quality to that 
of later years. 


I found Israel like grapes in the wilderness; I saw your fathers as 
the firstripe in the fig trees at her first season. (Hosea.) 


Of course it is possible that the English translation does not 
exactly represent the original or that in the variety best known 
to this early writer such a condition may actually have been 
noticed. The first year’s crop on some of our modern varieties of 
other fruits is often composed of notably large and beautiful 
specimens. 

In discussing the essentials of a liberal education, advocates 
of the study of Greek and Latin maintain, or used to maintain, 
that they were necessary to a proper appreciation of English lit- 
erature. Those who are now advocating the study of the English 
Bible as literature in our schools urge that the Hebrews no less 
than the Greeks were our literary ancestors; and that to train 
ourselves in the productions of one and not of the other means 
a distorted culture. After considering such figures as those just 
mentioned it may well be maintained that for a proper under 
standing of the Bible one must have a good knowledge of botany 
and the other natural sciences. 

The degenerate and desperate condition of a people who 
hunted “every man his brother with a net,” whose judges were 


ready for a reward, and among whom there was “none upright” 
is thus described by Micah: 


The best of them is a brier: the most upright is worse than a thorn 
hedge. (Micah.) 


And among the many figures used to express the utter detesta- 
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tion felt for a deposed tyrant, in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, 
which seemed so appropriate in the days which followed the elev- 
enth of November, 1918, is that of a useless and presumably dis- 
eased pruning. 


But thou art cast forth away from thy sepulchre, 
Like an abominable branch. (Isaiah.) 


Complete destruction is vividly expressed in the means by 
which a weed or cultivated plant may be injured beyond recovery. 
Ephraim is smitten, their root is dried up, they shall bear no fruit. 

(Hosea. ) 


And I will kill thy root with famine, 
And thy remnant shall be slain. (Isaiah.) 


Radical change and regeneration finds its counterpart when 
desirable and useful plants replace undesirable or harmful ones. 


Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
And instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree. (Isaiah.) 


Jeremiah twice makes use of the parallel between the fruit of 

a tree and the results of a man’s work, best known probably from 
the New Testament “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

I knew not that they had devised devices against me, saying, Let us 

destroy the tree with the fruit thereof, and let us cut him off from the 


land of the living, that his name may be no more remembered. 
(Jeremiah. ) 


They have sown wheat, and have reared thorns; they have put them- 
selves to pain, and profit nothing: and ye shall be ashamed of your fruits, 
because of the fierce anger of the Lord. (Jeremiah.) 


In spite of its familiarity the figure of the sour grapes should 
not be passed over without quotation, nor should that of the rush. 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
And the children’s teeth are set on edge. (Hzekiel.) 


Is it to bow down his head as a rush? (Isaiah.) 


Even partial quotation, however, is impossible of the sus- 
tained, almost intricate, botanical figures of Ezekiel as used in 
the Parable of the Vine, the Parable of the Eagles and the Cedar, 
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The Fallen Cedar, and A Wail for a Broken Vine. The vine as 
the national emblem of Israel appears frequently in a figurative 
sense. 

The contrasting ideas of the brevity of human life and of the 
enduring life of a nation or of the things of God are most force- 
fully called up by the contrast of the annual herbaceous plant or 
plant part, and the long life of a sound and thrifty tree. 


For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my people, and my 
chosen shall long enjoy the work of their hands, (Isaiah.)* 


Therefore they shall be as the morning cloud, and as the dew that 
passeth early away, as the chaff that is driven with the whirlwind out of 
the threshing-floor, and as the smoke out of the chimney. (Hosea.) 


All flesh is grass, 
And all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field: 
The grass withereth, 
The flower fadeth, 
Because the breath of the Lord bloweth upon it: 
Surely the people is grass! 


The grass withereth, 
The flower fadeth: 
But the word of our God shall stand forever. ( Isaiah.) 


In Jeremiah both members of the antithesis are supported 
by botanical figures in a passage of great force and beauty. 


Thus saith the Lord: Cursed is the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord. For he 
shall be like the heath in the desert, and shall not see when good cometh; 
but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, a salt land and 
not inhabited. 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the 
Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spread- 
eth out his roots by the river, and shall not fear when heat cometh, but his 
leaf shall be green; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit. (Jeremiah.) 


These are of course the thoughts and in part the very words 
of the first psalm, which in spite of its familiarity may well be 
quoted in conclusion : 
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Tux TREE AND THE CHAFF 
A Prefatory Psalm 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; 
And in his law doth he meditate day and night. 


And he shall be like a Tree planted by the streams of water, 
That bringeth forth its fruit in its season, 

Whose leaf also doth not wither; 
And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

The wicked are not so; 
But are like the Chaff which the wind driveth away. 


Therefore the wicked shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
But the way of the wicked shall perish. 
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‘DARKNESS AND DAWN 


Oscar L. Joseru 
Tottenville, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Tue backward look spells distrust of the present, the upward 
look confesses personal insufficiency, the forward look assumes 
responsibility under the conviction that “the best is yet to be.” 
The uniqueness of the Bible revelation is that it fixes its glance at 
the glory ahead. It thus advances from less to more, from little to 
much, from worse to better, from crooked to straight, from slow to 
fast, from darkness through twilight into light, and on towards the 
splendor of the fullness and perfection of light. There are assur- 
edly checks and set-backs, interruptions and delays, deviations 
and corrections, but the path is ever towards the clear-purposed 
goal. The way winds up the mountain and descends to the valley 
and then travels along a level course, then again it climbs or makes 
a turn or penetrates through a fastness or makes a trail through 
the woods, but resolutely and ceaselessly it leads forward to the 
golden climax. Truly, the Bible is the book of the future. Saint 
Paul declared that the earlier revelation was given for our learn- 
ing that through patience and comfort of the Scriptures we might 
have hope, and his prayer was that his readers may abound in hope, 
by the grace of the God of patience and hope, who will fill us with 
all joy and peace in believing. (Rom. 15. 4, 5, 13.) 

Just as the call to faith is the insistent summons of the Bible 
so also the appeal is constantly made to hope, with which we front 
the dawn in glad surrender to its light. “I will give her the valley 
of Achor for a door of hope,” is the promise in the prophet of 
Jehovah’s long suffering. (Hosea 2. 15.) “I will turn their 
mourning into joy and my people shall be satisfied with my good- 
ness,” were words addressed by Jeremiah in the days of desolation 
(Ch. 31. 14). The herald of the Restoration announced that the 
glad tidings offered “a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” (Isa 61. 3.) 
Zechariah declared that “at evening time there shall be light” 
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(Ch. 14. 7). The Psalmist saw the silver lining in the cloud and 
rejoiced that “weeping may tarry for the night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” (Psa. 30. 5.) All the seers and saints of the 
Old Testament were sustained by the virtue of hope which made 
them strong to stand and to withstand, in the serene assurance 
that God cannot fail and that the powers of righteousness are 
greater than the evil which must finally perish. 

While hope is the keynote of the Old Testament finding its 
sublime expression in the Messianic promise, in the New Testa- 
ment it is more substantially grounded and exercises a wider range 
of influence. The period of fulfillment had at last come and it was 
the earnest of yet larger unfoldings. Hope thus received a richer 
content and a deeper meaning and was redolent of the perfume 
of eternity. Since the “better hope” has made God more acces- 
sible, there is a spirit of fervor and exultation, so distinctive of 
Christianity. “Hope putteth not to shame because the love of 
God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
which was given unto us.” (Rom. 5. 5.) The Gentile world is 
referred to as “having no hope and without God.” (Eph. 2. 12.) 
The present experience of the indwelling Christ is “the hope of 
glory.” (Col. 1. 27.) “Good hope through grace” is conferred 
by God our Father. (2 Thess. 2. 16.) Hope furthermore is “an 
anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast,” and gives full assur- 
ance unto the end. (Heb. 6. 11, 19.) Those who are conscious 
of being children of God are justified in anticipating larger acces- 
sions of Divine benefits and they purify themselves even as he is 
pure. (1 John 3. 1-3.) It is not like the baseless fabric of a 
dream but a solid gift that rouses the conscience, liberates the 
mind, stirs the emotions and quickens the will to labor for the 
realization of a new heaven and a new earth. (2 Peter 3. 13f.) 
Saint Paul recognized its significance and strength when he placed 
it between faith and love and regarded these three as the salient 
virtues of Christianity. 

, , There was no place for hope in the best of pagan characters 
who regarded its presence as a sign of weakness and passivity. 
They argued that it was doubtless characteristic of the sanguine 
temperament which is invariably impulsive and often unreliable. 
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The stoic declared that “the only genuine good that life can yield 
a man is the free possession of his own soul; all other goods are 
lies.” The epicurean counseled, “Seek not to be happy, but rather 
to escape unhappiness; strong happiness is always linked with 
pain; therefore hug the safe shore, and do not tempt the deeper 
raptures.” Not so is it with the Christian ethic, which thinks of 
hope as an indispensable stimulus for complete and balanced liv- 
ing. The Greek genius, obsessed by material beauty, speculative 
and conceited, felt the impact of Christianity so profoundly as to 
experience a transformation of spirit. Its unwavering assurance, 
cherished even in the days of deepest humiliation and darkest 
defeat, was forcibly expressed by the words I. X. NIKA, Jesus 
Christ conquers, placed on the bronze gates of Saint Sophia, Con- 
stantinople. This legend was overlooked or scorned by the Otto- 
man conquerors, when Christianity fell before Islam. But it 
remained a sure word of prophecy of the ultimate triumph of the 
Cross over the Crescent and all other symbols of worldly power. 
However untoward may be our circumstances, it is still true that 
Jesus Christ conquers, and he will continue to do so until the 
brotherhood of the whole race becomes a reality. 

The signs of our times make for discouragement, but they are 
surely not any worse than when our Lord began his holy enter- 
prise of world-redemption. It was an age of unfaith and, worse 
yet, of cynicism, “saturated with cant,” brilliant but superficial, 
restless and weary even to exhaustion. The cup was drained to its 
dregs and all resources had failed. The voice of the prophets was 
silenced by the clamorous demands of priests, whose emphasis on 
policy rather than principle had nullified the ministry of religion 
to life’s deepest needs. The Messianic hope of Judaism had 
become a political program, and while its leaders were engaged in 
unworthy efforts to secure the patronage of Rome, their influence 
in moral and spiritual things was practically lost, and they had 
the shell without the kernel of religion. All the national faiths 
failed to satisfy; they had reached a state of senility and their 
gorgeous ritual and elaborate ceremonials could not resuscitate the 
sterile life anywhere. The emptiness and defeat experienced in 
these higher things inevitably reacted on social and economic life. 
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“In no period,” wrote Lecky, “had brute force more completely 
triumphed, in none was the thirst for material advantages more 
intense, in very few was vice more ostentatiously glorified.” The 
darkness was relieved here and there by elect spirits, whose pres- 
ence ameliorated harsh conditions, but their humane efforts were 
weakened by the Greek virtue of moderation, which knew nothing 
of the quickening of enthusiasm. They were therefore incapable 
of stemming the growing flood of vice, immorality, and crime. 
One feature which, however, relieved the tedium and taste- 
lessness of this depressing situation was the widespread spirit of 
expectancy. There was a feeling that a change was imminent, 
which would divert the course of an exhausted world in the direc- 
tion of rejuvenation. The contact of East and West brought the 
nations closer to one another, and the intermingling of races and 
religions, as well as their competitions, tended towards universal- 
ism and internationalism in the Roman Empire. Eclectic cults 
which sipped the honey from many a flower of art; culture, ethics, 
philosophy, and religion appealed to the cultivated classes, by 
whom skepticism was regarded as a virtue and sympathy a vice. 


The desire for a cosmopolitan religion was further stimulated by 
the imperial worship, which offered much but gave little, to satisfy 
the heart hunger for religious support and inspiration. 


On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell: 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


In his cool hall with haggard eyes 
The Roman noble lay; 
He drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian way; 
He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his hair with flowers. 
No easier nor no quicker passed 
The impracticable hours. 


This was the atmosphere into which Christianity came with 
its challenge to the listlessness and heartlessness of those who in 
the upper strata of society were suffering from ennui; with its 


appeal to the seekers after God who seemed to be beyond the 
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reach of human ken; with its promise of hope to lowly toilers 
whose prospects were depressingly somber, as they traveled the 
millround of cruel and uncontrollable circumstances. It was a 
hostile atmosphere, but the ineradicable and irrepressible hope- 
fulness of the Gospel overmatched the distemper and delusions of 
that day. Their contemporaries resented the buoyant temper of 
the Christians, but they could not deny the blissful realities wit- 
nessed in the actual experience of these men and women whose 
lives convincingly advertised the higher moral sanctions, the richer 
spiritual realizations, and the deeper religious compulsions which 
swayed them. Every walk of life was ultimately to be quickened 
by the healing tides of the Divine Spirit, whose indwelling fur- 
nished the needed morale that gave confidence, endurance, and 
courage for the exacting task of world-redemption. Nowhere did 
the gloom and despair yield so completely to the gladness and deliv- 
erance of Christianity as in the better and nobler views of immor- 
tality. The undying hope of eternal life was well symbolized by 
the cock, the herald of the dawn. A significant change was made 
when the skull and cross-bones were supplanted by decorations of 
the lily, with epitaphs telling of the assurance of resurrection and 
the life forevermore. Contrast the pathos of the pagan inscrip- 
tion, “Drink now to my memory and wish that the earth may be 
light on me,” with the suffused light of the Christian inscription, 
“To her sweet nurse, Paulina, who dwells in Christ among 
the blest.” 

The early Christians had a high-tide experience which lib- 
erated latent powers. Most of them were “unlearned and ignor- 
ant,” after the fashion of the schools; but there was such an inten- 
sifying of the inner life that they received “an extraordinary spa- 
ciousness of mind,” and there welled out of them the fountains of 
faith, hope, love, joy, to water a parched and thirsty earth. They 
furthermore reckoned with the wholeness of life, and so there was 
boldness in their attitude and a temper of determination, not to 
be swayed by extremes, but to be governed by the sublime ideal of 
perfection in Jesus Christ. The pessimist suffers from disillu- 
sion without a sequel. His discovery of evil makes him’ so short- 
sighted that he has no herizon worthy the namie. He cultivates 
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the habit of looking down and is incapable of taking expansive 
views. His sky is moreover darkened by the dust he has stirred 
up and which well-nigh chokes him and others. The optimist 
often takes a rosy view; he refuses to think of the disagreeable 
facts, or glosses them over, as Emerson was wont to do. But these 
facile ways are without the sanction of conscience and the support 
of experience, and all attempts to discount the evil have neither 
solicitude nor sympathy. The true attitude must reckon with the 
lights and shadows. Weariness and pain are strangely mingled 
with seasons of happiness and exhilaration. The strain of melan- 
choly is oft relieved by the tonic of cheerfulness. Days of exces- 
sive tension are followed by brighter days of relaxation. Moods 
of listlessness and despair are overtaken by moods of frank confi- 
dence and joyousness. Disappointment comes after success, tri- 
umph after failure, oppression after overcoming, happiness after 
misery, sorrow after joy, the sunshine after the cloud, strength 
after weakness, bitter after sweet. 

There are four strings to the violin and the expert player 
knows how to use them, and if perchance he is left with only one 
string he can yet make music to please and pacify the spirit. There 
is not the sameness of monotony in life. To-day is not the same 
as yesterday and a hundred influences will operate to make to-mor- 
row unlike any preceding day. The Epicurean was a coward at 
heart, for the essence of his wisdom, so called, was, “Avoid dis- 
appointment by expecting little, and by aiming low; and above 
all do not fret.” Such a counsel of escape would impoverish life 
and make it bitter instead of making it better. How different it 
is with Christians who have endured nobly and sacrificed bravely 
because they learned to expect great things from God and were 
not disappointed ; and with whom it was a habit to attempt great 
things for God, and who were justified by the gratifying results, 
beyond cavil or cynicism. 

The heart of the Universe is sound. In spite of the conspir- 
acies of traitors and the chicaneries of the dissolute, the undercur- 
rent flows towards the City of Perfection and Peace. We there- 
fore confess that all things work together for good; and this con- 
clusion is not a superficial generalization but a definite convic- 
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tion, after a survey of the divers strands which make up the warp 
and woof of the great adventure of life. The pessimist and the 
optimist are both lacking in the ability to play fair because they 
are on the bias of prejudice, and the building which they erect, 
without square, level, or plumb, is doomed to disintegration. Far 
better is the serene attitude of the New Testament, which discerns 
beneath the surface and has the courage of hope that the existing 
dualism between good and evil will finally disappear. The Christian 
is thus a meliorist, who knows that “the day must dawn and dark- 
some night be past.” In the words of the Apostle John, he sees 
“the darkness is passing away and the true light already shineth.” 
The wounds inflicted on humanity shall be cured; those who are 
flung into the abyss will be delivered ; the waste must be reclaimed, 
the void filled, the gulf bridged, the wrongs righted. God has not 
left this world to the despair of its own delusions, nor will his 
purpose of redemption in the Incarnate Christ be defeated, for 
He is the Conqueror. Although appearances might discount this 
truth, and experiences challenge it, and influences negate it, yet 
the quiet and persistent testimony of history proclaims that the 
outcome will be good and not evil, when God shall be all and in all. 

This is the triumphant hope of Christianity and those who 
have cherished it, struggled and prevailed in the magnanimous 
might of the Divine energy. Marcus Aurelius, the consummate 
flower of paganism and one of the noblest souls of antiquity, con- 
fessed that this world was “mere dirt and darkness.” He regarded 
himself happy if he could get out of it. His Meditations breathe 
the spirit of pessimism and he thought of the pettiness and paltri- 
ness around him with hopelessness. His ethical standards were 
defective because of the cancerous germ of fatalism. The Apostle 
Paul fearlessly faced the boisterous and insolent evil in the world 
and recognized the unutterable depths of depravity and shame; 
but he also realized the efficient efficacy of the Christian redemp- 
tion. While he wished for himself to depart and to be with Christ, 
nevertheless for the sake of the needy he was willing to spend and 
be spent, and he was confident that “the earnest expectation of the 
creation was waiting for the revealing of the sons of God.” (Rom. 
8. 18.) Walter Pater introduces Marius the Epicurean to a large 
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assembly of Christian believers among whom were varieties of 
rank, of age, of personal type, but their faces were strangely trans- 
figured. “Was some credible message from beyond ‘the flaming 
rampart of the world’—a message of hope, regarding the place of 
men’s souls and their interest in the sum of things—already mould- 
ing anew their very bodies, and looks, and voices, now and here? 
At least, there was a cleansing and kindling flame at work in 
them, which seemed to make everything else Marius had ever 
known look comparatively vulgar and mean.” In this presence 
he was at last able to understand the secret of Cornelius his friend, 
whose way was so pleasant through the world. It was the Chris- 
tian hope that had illuminated the understanding and transformed 
the hearts of these Christians, whose lives magnified the radiant 
joy of redemption in Jesus Christ. Indeed, a similar exhibition 
has been witnessed in every age, from those early times to our own 
day. The hazards of losses were serious and tears mingled with 
fears; but their contemplation was without fear because they dis- 
tinguished between the permanent and passing values in a dis- 
tracted world of crisis and change. There were seers, like the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whose penetrating vision 
enabled them to assert, in the words of Professor Rendel Harris, 
that “The rocks were not burning and showed no signs of passing 
away.” What they possessed in the early centuries is what we 
need in the twentieth century. We need a richer conception of 
God, which makes room for him everywhere, even at the cost of 
dismissing many things which absorb our attention and command 
our confidence. We cannot then despair, since we have seized the 
hope set before us, which is as an anchor of the soul both sure and 
steadfast. (Heb. 6. 19.) 

It was this outburst of hope which made springtime in the 
dead of winter, and in the garden of the Christian souls the flow- 
ers bloomed with rare beauty and fragrance. It is related by Rous- 
seau that in the eighteenth century the Grandees of Venice wel- 
comed a Spanish envoy, and in honor of the occasion they ex- 
posed their treasures on a high table in the Doge’s palace. The 
Spaniard knew of the declining fortunes of the Republic and 
stooping to look below the table he said with rude frankness, 
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“Your wealth seems to have no roots.” The wealth of the Church 
is preeminently in its spiritual resources, rooted and grounded in 
God the Impregnable, the Invincible, the Inviolable. He is not 
a God apart from life but in the midst of life, and yet beyond and 
above it. If he girds us, the odds can never go against us. The 
familiar lines of Clough are at once a rebuke to despondeney and 
_a reminder of the source of victory: 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the filers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 


The declaration that things are in a deplorable case has the 
sound but not the sense of piety. It is the essence of impiety and 
a blasphemous slander against God and his Christ. It is an expres- 
sion of cynicism, a more sinister foe of hope than doubt or despair. 
It poisons the springs of life and traduces the heroisms and fidel- 
ities of elect souls, and makes life “a story told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” It trades in regrets and 
panders to impatience, and its noisy speech is a futile attempt to 
hide its wretched bankruptcy and the poverty of its reserves. 
“The idea of a law of degeneracy,” said Sir John Seeley, “of a 
‘fatal drift towards the worm,’ is as obsolete as astrology or the 
belief in witchcraft.” Would that this were so, but there are 
voices more vociferous than wise, proclaiming from seats of 
learning and influence, that “the myth of progress is our form of 
apocalyptism.” These words of Dean Inge incline towards cap- 
tiousness, and his volume of Outspoken Essays, for all its clever- 
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ness and brilliance, has more of censure than of confidence, in 
spite of his well-known advocacy of mysticism, which has always 
been the stamina of hope. 

The fact of suffering cannot be denied, the presence of calam- 
ities and desolations need not be disguised, the travail of noble and 
ignoble alike cannot be explained away. But our attitude towards 
these discordant experiences must not be one of humiliating sub- 
mission, as though what cannot be helped must be endured. It 
should rather be an attitude of acceptance, which recognizes the 
defeat but also sees beyond present disparities, and realizes in the 
light that breaks through the clouds tokens of a “presence that 
disturbs us with the joy of elevated thoughts,” and strengthens 
us with the buoyancies and lambencies of uplifting hopes. We are 
therefore confidently persuaded that tragic misfortunes can be 
converted into agencies of deliverance. This is the heroism of 
hope that relies on the omnipotence of Love Divine, which wins in 
the last innings. It has no fear even though standing on the edge 
of the cliff. It has no qualms of conscience, for the despair of 
darkness is not in the heart. A character in Thucydides well said 
of hope, “She is a mistress by nature spendthrift. The man who 
harbors her knows her not till all else is lost, and she has left him 
no time to beware of her.” This was the spirit which led a vet- 
eran warrior, celebrated in the Anglo-Saxon poem, the “Battle of 
Maldon,” to say to his dwindling comrades, “Purpose shall be the 
sterner, heart the bolder, courage the more, as our strength lit- 
tleth.” This was the conviction of the prophet in the face of 


desolation : For though the fig tree shall not blossom, 


Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 
(Habakkuk 3. 17f.) 


Gloomy utterances about the failure of the Church have 
always been rife in times of disturbance. They abound in our 
day, and not a few in the Church are also guilty of this ribald 
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speech. We readily acknowledge that unworthy elements have 
stained and weakened the Church’s influence, as martyrs and 
reformers abundantly testify. We are aware that her leaders 
have often been recreant and that half-heartedness and indiffer- 
ence are the bane of the membership. But when this is conceded, 
it must also be remembered that the Church has nurtured the 
flower of humanity and that multitudes of the devout and gen- 
erous owe everything to her. No pledge was ever made by the 
head of the Church that the course of advance would be easy, nor 
was there any suggestion that the truth should be sacrificed for 
the sake of temporal power. The error of Constantine has been 
repeated in every age, and Christians have been loth to regard 
the Church as an institution apart from the world, and by the 
very fact of its exclusiveness being the more competent to serve 
the world for its redemption. The question to be honestly faced 
by the Church is, whether she will keep to the higher levels and 
make claims that command the obedience of the whole man for 
the sake of righteousness, or whether she will surrender her pre- 
rogatives and descend to a place among the merely humanitarian 
movements, whose horizon is circumscribed and whose help is 
limited. 

The Christian contemplates a more resplendent hope. In 
thinking of “the glory that shall be revealed,” his otherworldli- 
ness does not lead him to discount the duties of the present. Those 
who have rejoiced in “Christ the hope of glory” have devoted 
themselves to abundant labors, that the will of God might be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Their hope did not induce them to 
cherish an anti-climax of catastrophe, as though the present order 
was hopelessly corrupt and must be ended rather than mended, to 
make room for a different order. This is like the gratuitous spec- 
ulation of those who assume that Christianity will be superseded 
by something better. We hold that it is the absolute religion and 
that, while capable of progressive interpretation, it is God’s last 
word to humanity. Jesus never despaired of the human race and 
his confidence in the spiritual capacities of the average person was 
justified by the responses he obtained from unexpected sources. 
His faithful servants who have ministered in the habitations of 
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cruelty did not yield to the pressure of godless circumstances, nor 
did they seek to escape from the doom, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that the future of the secular order was incurably dark. There 
were doubtless some Christians whose behavior sustained the crit- 
icism of the Emperor Julian in the fourth century that Christian- 
ity was essentially pessimistic, because it encouraged a forward- 
looking hope beyond the grave, without regard to the obligations 
to transform the moral wilderness of the world into a garden of 
spiritual culture. This is the “spirit of fearfulness,” which 
shrinks from risks and believes in safety first, and would hastily 
retreat from the conflict. The apostle rejoiced that such was not 
the temper of the Christian, but one marked by “power and love 
and discipline.” (2 Tim. 1.7.) Where this is present the chal- 
lenge is accepted to let one’s light shine in the dense darkness and 
to make the salt of Christian character the savor of life. 

The dreamers and pioneers followed the gleam which led 
them to the dawn of the new day. Even where some failed to 
reach this destination, they were certain that they were on the 
right path and that those who come after them would reap the 
benefits of their arduous toil. “Somebody drew blank,” said Dan 
Crawford, “when he said that Hope makes a good breakfast but 
a bad supper, for there is no throb of joy akin to the darkest hour 
merging into dawn.” You feel this stir in Crawford’s Thinking 
Black, a breezy narrative of labor among a people of sluggish mind 
and stagnant lives. But this genial missionary braced up his 
courage because he had the patience of hope, and his cheerful spirit 
was more than a match for fears and frets, which magnify diffi- 
culties and erect obstacles that paralyze initiative. Men of this 
heroic mold think of “impossible” as “a blockhead of a word.” 
They accept conventional standards of ability with a large grain of 
the salt of humor, and meet opposition with serene self-possession. 
The very genius of their Christianity leads them to expect victory 
and so they estimate the forces of evil from the standpoint of the 
future and not of the past. They are certain that “evil is an 
essentially conquerable thing.” Whatever may be its record, the 
seed of decay is in it, and its ultimate destruction is only a ques- 
tion of time. 
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In his Stones of Venice, Ruskin gives an elaborate description 
of the Ducal Palace. One of the figures on the Seventh Capital 
is that of Despair. “A female figure thrusting a dagger into her 
throat, and tearing her long hair, which flows down among the 
leaves of the capital below her knees.” The inscription is Des- 
peracio Mos Crudelis, and it aptly expresses what Ruskin well 
calls a vice. For its opposite we turn from the medieval archi- 
tect to the modern artist, and are inclined to linger before the 
great painting of “Hope” by G. F. Watts. The careworn pil- 
grim is seated on the summit of the world with a yawning abyss 
below and around. But all is not lost, and though the eyes are 
bandaged, the ears are open to the music of the spheres, as the 
figure lightly touches the last unbroken string of the lyre. In the 
distance there shines a lone star, whose luminous light unseen yet 
falls upon the desolate traveler. This is a picture of the inner 
vision of 

. . « Hope invincible, immortal, 
Through whom the stricken soul may yet descry, 


Far out beyond life’s panic and mystery, 
The open doors of some celestial portal. 


This then is the message to those who have toiled and lost; 
to those whose eyes are dimmed with grief; to the broken heart, 
the disappointed soul, the discouraged spirit; to the struggler 
against odds, the reformer of wrongs, the victims of disease, pov- 
erty, or cruelty; to the maligned, the exploited, the perplexed, the 
disillusioned ; of youth or of old age. Humanity that has been 
crushed and brutally handled needs the assurance that there can- 
not be final failure. And this rejuvenating comfort is nowhere 
to be found except in “Christ Jesus our Hope.” (1 Tim. 1. 1.) 
If his Advent in the Incarnation was the glory of the human race, 
the cold reception given him in age after age reflects shame on 
the sons of men, who are so blinded as not to know that this Divine 
Messenger is the generous Redeemer of all mankind. True men 
and women, whose goodness has mediated the radiance of light, to 
a desolate world, received their unquenchable hope as a gift from 
Christ. Apart from him it never could be possessed. Samuel 
Johnson said of Oliver Goldsmith, “He would be a great man if 
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he realized the wealth of his internal resources.” Those who 
adventured into unknown and unwelcome places did so in reliance 
upon him. They were fortified against the fear of fear, and they 
anticipated the severe turns that would thrust them into panic or 
humiliate them by slights or insults, or disturb them by failure, 
disappointment, and loss. They realized the peril and absurdity 
of the gloomy temper and they knew that the Slough of Despond 
could be waded through without any serious mishap. They were 
sure of the foundation and were very much alive to the unseen 
realities of the spiritual world. 

The dynamic of hope is what our age sorely needs. We are 
beset by skepticism and cynicism, and live under darkening skies. 
We have unwittingly got into the vicious habit of regulating our 
moods by the weather. But “he that observeth the wind shall not 
sow; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” (Eccles. 
11. 4.) We have lived too long in the malarial swamps of the 
valley. The mist has kept out the sunshine and shrouded the 
mountains, Is it not time for us to change our dwelling-place and 
remove where we can sun our souls in the conquering certainties of 
Christ? Organized Christianity is in the fires of trial; they are 
also the fires of purging, to burn up the incidentals which we have 
vainly cherished and to give greater luster to the elementals and 
the essentials, which were superficially assumed but not diligently 
appropriated. 

This is not a time for impatience and regrets, but for “a more 
passionate, exultant, venturesome faith in the Gospel,” and for 
an undismayed hope in the God of reconciliation, in whom all life 
can attain to equity, harmony, and unity. The summons to the 
Church of Christ is to assert reality, to espouse freedom, to pro- 
claim fellowship, to practice righteousness, truth, and love, and to 
think more highly of men as capable of responding to weighty and 
worthwhile demands, in the name of the redeeming and regnant 
Christ. His day has dawned. His triumph is advancing. It can 
be achieved by the dynamic consecration and determined action of 
those who believe in his kingdom, and who live dangerously and 
laboriously to establish it even to the ends of the earth. 
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SIX HUNDRED YEARS OF EVER-GROWING FAME 


Davis Waseatt CLaRK 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Tue barometer in the world of letters indicated a rising inter- 
est in Dante as much as twenty years ago. The war stayed it, but 
happily did not set it back, and it is now mounting rapidly and 
high. The effort of the Roman Catholic Church to appropriate 
the great Florentine (as it has Columbus) after once trying to 
burn his bones, is not sufficient to account for this enthusiastic 
awakening to the charms of one who is and probably will always 
remain the world’s primate among the poets, for the interest is 
not confined to ecclesiastical circles or Catholic countries. Nor 
is the approaching six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s death, 
which the Church has called upon its communicants to observe, 
equal to explaining this ardent revival. Neither the calendar nor 
the Church is so powerful as that. Incidentally the Church of 
Rome canonized Joan of Arc last year and pays the highest pos- 
sible tribute to Dante this, but in neither case confesses fault in 
the treatment of the saint and the poet while they were living. 
However, this is not said in controversial spirit, for Protestants 
themselves are not quite guiltless. 

There is a subtle psychology in these cycles of world-awak- 
enings which seem to be quite beyond control of organizations, 
however venerable or virile. Is it a hint of the unity of the uni- 
versal human consciousness which acts as if it were one person 
when it is minded so to do? The whole civilized world halts in 
its busy arts and traffic, its polities and research; it mounts for 
the moment above the petty concerns of neighborhoods and social 
functions, and thoughtfully, joyfully, lovingly lays its wreath on 
the tomb at Ravenna. 

The “Tercentenary” of those arch-Separatists, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, came to its climax on the anniversary of “The Landing” 
in an oration and an ode, both of which will take permanent place 
in American classics. In the midst of the festivities, which are 
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to be prolonged with questionable wisdom in view of danger of 
anti-climax, it should be remembered that three hundred years 
before the Mayflower sailed, even in the tenebrous thirteenth cen- 
tury, a voice was lifted in strong advocacy of the separation of 
Church and State. It detracts nothing from the luster of that 
Plymouth galaxy that it had such a morning-star as Dante. It is 
an open question whether in this instance the patriot Dante does 
not surpass even the splendor of the poet Dante. At peril of his 
life he resisted the determined effort of the Pope to make Florence 
a part of the Papal State. In the Council of One Hundred his 
vote still stands of record (“Dante Alighieri advised that in giving 
aid to the Pope nothing be done”). His first act as Prior was to 
confirm the sentence of the three Florentines condemned for plot- 
ting against the city in the interest of Boniface. A city exempt 
from the temporal power of the Church was his working principle. 
He said by action as well as by word, “Keep the crozier apart from 
the sword.” He was held three months in Rome practically as a 
hostage and on his return, the Papal party having come into power, 
he was banished, his property given over to pillage by judicial 
action, and the penalty of being burned alive if he returned an- 
nounced. His profound and patriotic treatise De Monarchia was 
publicly burned by the executioner and it probably remains upon 
the Index of forbidden books. 

If the comparison of person with person is odious, the com- 
parison of age with age is hazardous, but the likeness of the twenti- 
eth century with the thirteenth is apt to come to mind. The thir- 
teenth : what a chaos! -Guelf vs. Ghibelline, Black vs. White, Church 
vs. State, simony, treason, violence, wars internecine, international, 
interminable. The twentieth century: what a cataclysm! The 
world dreaming of universal peace, erecting a “Peace Palace” and 
International Court of Arbitration, is suddenly engulfed in a 
world war, with hellish methods of destruction, incalculable loss 
of life and property, leaving a serpent-trail across the earth, incon- 
solable grief, starvation, pestilence, insecurity, rumors of a prop- 
aganda against civilization, crowns in the discard, replaced by 
governments confessedly unstable, a fiercer tyranny taking the 
place of that which had fallen, 
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Is it strange that such somber conditions throughout the 
world lead to a recurrence of the emotional state known as pessi- 
mism, which is ready to say that sleep is better than waking, and 
death than sleep, that existence its very self is an evil, and de- 
scribes the world as completing its orbit in the nothingness in 
which it began? A Spanish philosopher has just affirmed: “I am 
convinced that our civilization is about to perish the way earlier 
civilizations have perished. A long night of barbarism is coming.” 
An English divine echoes this when he says: “An assured belief in 
progress is a nearly outworn form of optimism.” 

Dante was the supreme sufferer of a suffering age. He was 
no Spartan, hardened to a hostile environment; no stoic, oblivious 
to his personal indignities, losses, and pains. The deliberate effort 
for purely political ends to stain his character with charges of 
malfeasance in office cut him to the heart. He spent the last 
nineteen years in exile and poverty, and dying was denied an 
olive wreath and tomb in his native city, which he calls the most 
unkind of mothers. 

The glory of it is that under conditions like these his reaction, 


spite of it all, was not toward pessimism. Quite the contrary. It 
was distinctly toward a Christian faith, which, if not joyous, was 
at least earnest, strong, triumphant. He had the vision of God, 
his Person, his Presence, his Providence. 


There is a Light above, which, visible 

Makes the Creator unto every creature 

Who only in beholding him has peace. 
—Paradiso xxx, 100ff. 


That Primal Source is “Light intellectual full of love, love of 
true good, full of joy, joy that transcends every sweetness” 
(Tbid., xxx, 40.) 

So this “medigval miracle of song” leads not from dissent 
to assent, but starting with faith leads on to God, “treading from 
star to star to reach the almighty throne.” The voice of Dante 
is freighted with a large and glorious message as it comes across 
the six hundred intervening years. It is more than a coincidence 
that his anniversary falls at a time like this. 

The twentieth century may for the moment lay down its bur- 
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den at this thirteenth century cathedral door, enter, and kneel 
in prayer. 


The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inariiculate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


[Nore:—Onorate l'altissimo poeta, “Honor to the loftiest of poets!” Such 
was the greeting given to Virgil by the assembled poets—Homer, Horace, 
Ovid and Lucan—as with Dante he enters Limbo. Then the pagan bards 
turn and salute the Florentine as one of their number: but it is to him, 
and not to the Mantuan, that such tribute would be offered by the singing 
voices of our modern world. It is not Virgil, but his sad-faced companion 
of the Underworld who has become the poets’ supreme poet. No one can 
surpass Virgil in mastery of the inevitable word and the compelling phrase, 
but it is Dante who has made all nature, history, and life the poetic 
theme. For no other literary artist has brought to the creative imagina- 
tion such a wealth of knowledge, united to such mental power, moral 
purpose, and spiritual perception. The “myriad minded” Shakespeare 
may have been more universal, but it is Dante who has annexed the 
invisible and made even the visible universe to burst into the bloom of 
spiritual significance. Heir, in common with his friend Giotto, of the 
celestial climate created by St. Francis a century before, he was the 
morning star that heralded the coming dawn of the Renaissance. Rigidly 
orthodox on the scholastic basis of St. Thomas Aquinas, his spiritual 
vision and moral fervor saved him from the perilous bondage of confes- 
sional and institutional religion. He was at once the most loyal lover and 
the most merciless critic of the church of his time. His heaven and hell 
are as compact of spiritual correspondences as those of Swedenborg, but 
far less crude in their poetic fitness. His visualization of moral and 
religious values in symbolic shapes is as vivid and far more lucid than 
that of William Blake, the English mystic. 

Dr. Clark has most felicitously linked 1321 with 1921. Dante was a 
statesman as well as philosopher and theologian; but back of that he 
was always the poet. Such statesmanship the world needs to-day, which 
by practical idealism shal! build out of the fragments of the shattered 
present the spiritual democracy of to-morrow. The Divine Comedy is 
in song what t>e great Gothic cathedrals are in stone. To-day calls 
for a poet of the deed who shall build society into the coming glory of 
the City of God. By September 14, the six hundredth anniversary of 
Dante’s death, let us pray that the present wave of reaction shall have 
spent its strength, and the full tide of Universal Brotherhood have set in. 
—Eprtor.} 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE MAY DAY OF THE SOUL 


ALEXANDER VON Humsowpt, in paying tribute to the optical 
accuracy of the Bible in its descriptions of nature, calls especial atten- 
tion to the one hundred and fourth psalm, that cosmic poem not of 
the past but of the ever-present Creation. And the very heart of 
that psalm is the thirtieth verse: 


Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created; 
And thou renewest the face of the ground. 


So every year is a palingenesis, a fresh creation, in which, to use 
Browning’s fine phrase, “God renews his ancient rapture.” 
There are two great books of God, his Word and his works, 


grace and nature, as set forth in the nineteenth psalm, and in each 


the mighty actor is the Spirit of God. On the first day of creation, 
according to Genesis, the brooding Spirit brought forth the beauty 
of light and order; on the last day the inbreathed Spirit gave God’s 
image to the sons of God, the latest birth of time. 

It is no accident that Whitsuntide comes so near May Day. For 
Pentecost is the festival of the new birth. Shelley sings of the west 
wind on whose wings is borne the life and joy of springtime; so the 
Holy Spirit is the breath of God, the agent of spiritual renewal. Let 
us learn some lessons from this May Day of the soul. 

1. THe Lesson or Lire.—For life is the perpetual miracle, 
missed by most men in the monotony of the commonplace. Even all- 
knowing Science halts before the mystery of the living cell. This 
veil that hides the holy of holies of the creative might, no human 
hand shall ever raise. 

All life is from above. As the ascending sun commands the 
spring breezes that rebuild the dead world, so from the Son of God, 
that Sun of Righteousness that conquered darkness and death on 
Easter Day, proceeds, as a “rushing mighty wind,” the Spirit of God 
to create a new spiritual world. Life is everywhere the child of light. 
Creation begins with light and ends with life. All the energy that 
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quickens the seed develops the bud and builds up the plant, travels 
downward on railways of sunbeams. So with the music and the 
marvel of the spring rains; it is the golden voice of Life spoken out 
of the generous heavens that we hear when we listen to the “April 
showers that bring May flowers.” Robert Loveman sings: 


It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


Dead souls live only as God sheds the sunshine of his love, the breath 
of his life, and the refreshing showers of his grace. 


Across the chill of winter’s night 
There breathes a softness and a light; 
Bowed at thy feet, I cry to thee, 
Let it be springtime, Lord, to me! 


It was while breathing in the fragrance of the May, after Rus- 
sian winter with its frosts and fogs, that the young Tolstoi, debauched 
and dissipated, cried at his open window as he faced the burgeoning 
beauty of the spring: “I must become another man!” It is a picture 
of the final death of death, this yearly resurrection, when the black, 
bleak, barren earth bursts into beauty and bloom. 

Death has his part to play in the world. Winter is the sleep 
into which God casts the earth, that he may extract a rib for a finer 
creation. It has a latent life at its heart. It began last autumn 
when the point of a bud formed at the axil of every leafstalk. But 
we must get rid of the dead things. Growing grass and swelling 
buds push away and cover the decaying foliage of the decedent year. 
May Day cries, “Clean up!” The Spirit is the Holy Spirit; he comes 
to purge as well as empower, to cleanse as well as quicken. 

Sudden or gradual? Who can tell when winter ends and spring 
begins? Sometimes the new life comes as a crisis, and the year leaps 
at a bound from barrenness to bloom. More frequently the king- 
dom “cometh not by observation,” but little by little, like the living 
year. The new birth is instantaneous, but its manifestation is 
as varied as the work of the wind “that bloweth where it listeth.” 

2. A Lesson or Love.—Spring is the marriage of heaven and 
earth. The sap of the soil rises to meet the sunlight of the sky in the 
crucible of the leaf, and thus flowers and fruit are born. 

And the Spring arose in the garden fair, 
And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere, 


And each flower and herb in the earth’s dark breast 
Rose from its dream of wintry rest. 
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It is then that the heart hears the voice of the Beloved: “The winter 
is over and gone and the flowers appear on the earth . . . rise up, 
my love, my fair one, and come away.” It is the mating season, when 
the voice of the turtle-dove serenades his brooding bride in her nest. 
Love, like life, is a spiritual gift; it, too, comes from above, and is 
“shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit,” and then the heavenly 
Dove begins its birth song in the soul that answers “Abba, Father!” 

3. A Lesson or Beauty.—The spring has its breezes, its voices, 
and its blossoms, and so has this May Day of the soul. Voices! the 
cooing dove—note of God’s witness in the past. Earth is set to 
music in the May. There is something rhythmic about the rejuve- 
nated year and the redeemed spirit. All the birds of God come to sing 
in the life. The New Song is the chorus of the whole being when 
all the inward powers join in a symphony of praise to his holy Name. 
Winter is silent; all sounds are muffled by snow and frost, but spring- 
time is vocal. “Ye shall be witnesses” is the penetecostal program. 
If you have found no voice of testimony, perhaps yours is still a 
frozen heart. His refining fire shall melt the ice-bound music of 
the soul and fill the earth with the gospel’s joyful sound. 

And not only birds but blossoms! Arbutus, crocus—these first 
distilled colors and fragrances of the growing year; and then, the 
forest trees where “a million emeralds burst from the ruby buds,” 
the cherry trees clad in angel’s garb, white and glistening, the apple 
trees holding their pink and white against the azure of the sky— 
what spring openings of shops can compete with this loveliness? 
Diviner than all is the glory of character, the beauty of holiness, 
brought forth in the life by the Spirit’s presence and power, culmi- 
nating at last in the “fruit of the Spirit.” 

4. A Lesson or Hore.—Spring testifies to the fidelity of God to 
his covenant with Noah, that “springtime and harvest, summer and 
winter, shall not fail.” When wearily we cry, Hasn’t winter lasted 
long enough? then 

The Lord into his garden comes, 
The spices breathe a rich perfume, 
The lilies grow and thrive; 
Refreshing showers of grace divine 


From Jesus flow to every vine, 
And make the dead revive. 


May is among the months what the Seer of Consolation was 
among the prophets, the preacher of “the restitution of all things.” 
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“For as the earth bringeth forth its bud, and the garden causeth the 
things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the Lord Jehovah will 
cause righteousness and praise to spring forth among the nations.” 
(Isa. 61. 11.) It is a promise of the redemption of nature as well as 
of man. 

Can you stand among the graves on either Easter Day or Whit- 
sunday and not feel the thrill of resurrection in the dust beneath your 
feet? For every May Day forecasts that Erernat Day, where 


. everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers. 





THOUGHTS ON THE TRINITY 


Tarnitry Sunpay, one week after Pentecost, is the climax of the 
Christian year. Here are some random thoughts, which may direct 
somewhat the meditations of that great festival. 

The knowledge of God is the highest blessedness of man. The 
trinitarian conception may not exhaust all there is in God; he may 
be more than that, but it is the sum of all we know. With veiled faces, 
like the seraphs in Isaiah’s vision, we stand before the inmost shrine 
of mystery, chanting the threefold “Holy, holy, holy!” The doctrine 
is peculiar to and fundamental to Christianity. The so-called ethnic 
trinities of pagan religions have nothing in common with Christian 
theism. While with the Jew we gladly confess the unity and chant 
the Shema, the creed of Israel, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God 
is one God,” our Christian faith goes farther, and all the great 
Catholic creeds, Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian, are framed in 
the trinitarian formula. 


Sorrpture TESTIMONY 


This is not proof in the fofmal sense. The Bible is not a textbook 
of dogma. It contains divine revelation as its informing spirit, but 
not in logical propositions. 

The Old Testament is without any disclosure of the Trinity, save 
as it reveals a God, which no abstract theism can interpret. But 
the New Testament is alive with this triple rhythm. At what Mark 
calls “the beginning of the Gospel,” the baptism of our Lord, we hear 
the Father witnessing to the Son on whom the brooding Spirit rests 
like a dove. At the end of his ministry, in the last words of Jesus 
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we hear the baptismal formula, “In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit.” Every believer is met with the trinitarian 
mystery in Holy Baptism at the threshold of the kingdom. Paul 
thus states the nature of baptism: “The love of God our Saviour 
appeared, not for anything that we have done, but from his own 
mercy he saved us, by the washing that means regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Spirit which he shed on us richly through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour.” Titus 3. 4-6. 

This trinitarian rhythm is found quite frequently in the Pauline 
epistles in such passages as the following: 

“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; of administra- 
tion, but the same Lord ; of operation, but the same God, who worketh 
all in all.” 1 Cor, 12. 4-6. 

“For through him (Christ) we have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.” Eph. 2. 18. 

The great Pauline hymn on the eternal purpose of God, Eph. 1. 3-14, 
is divided into three strophes, each devoted to a statement of the 
offices of one of the divine Persons, and each ending with the re- 
frain “to the praise of his glory.” 

To these may be added the more emphatic New Testament testi- 
mony—the recognition of the personality and divinity of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, as well as of the eternal Father. 


A RationaL DocTringe 


There is mystery in the blessed Trinity, but not contradiction. 
God is not three and one in the same sense. A truth may be incom- 
prehensible, and yet apprehensible. Most of the intellectual diff- 
culties of Christian doctrine are quarrels about words, and grow 
out of the inadequacy of human language to express infinite realities. 
Every mathematician is constantly using unpicturable equations and 
formulas. Imagination is no test of truth. There are tribes that 
cannot count further than five; are their limited concepts a measure 
of reality? 

A bald unity is an utterly barren conception. With one times one 
we can only get one though we multiply forever. Hegel says of such 
an infinite that it was like a dark midnight, “in it all cats look 
black alike.” Goethe profoundly said, “God is not Identity alone, 
but Difference.” The unity of God is a living unity, not a dead 
and dreary solitude. God is not sole, sufficient, and alone, Con- 
ceive of such a Deity—eternally solitary, subject without object, 
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consciousness without environment, righteousness with no sphere of 
right doing; before creation darkness, and after creation playing an 
endless solitaire with worlds for pawns. 

The Trinity is a safeguard to Christian theism. Deism teaches 
transcendence without immanence; Pantheism, immanence without 
transcendence ; but Theism joins transcendence to immanence in the 
divine nature. All depends on God’s relation to his world. He 
knows himself as unconditioned, as conditioned, and as active and 
conditioning. All the fullness and variety of the universe have their 
root and reason in the divine fullness. 

The Trinity therefore protects the personality of God. He reflects 
his own being. We finite creatures mark our personality by distin- 
guishing ourselves from other beings, but God by an inward dis- 
tinction. The Absolute Person is Triune. 

The Trinity secures the divine Society. Was God love before 
creation? Is he love eternally? He knows himself as eternally 
thinking, loving, and acting. He eternally wills that he shall 
be life and love. In him we find the pattern of perfect and reciprocal 
love. The family has its archetype in the eternal nature of God. 
He is not only the eternal Individual but also the eternal Society— 
and so the social concept has its source in the divine mind. 

The Trinity vindicates the moral character of God. Does God 
command because it is right, or is a thing right because he commands 
it? The Trinity reveals him as eternal Law, and eternal obedience. 
He not only decrees the right, but chooses it for its own sake. Within - 
his being we hear the cry: “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God!” 

The Trinity leaves God free, by rendering his life dynamic rather 
than static. So is solved that problem of paganism: Is there any- 
thing higher than God? Is he the slave of some inward necessity 
of his own nature? The Christian conception of God condemns the 
Greek conception of Fate, the Kismet of Islam; it removes the sky 
of brass above the heads of humanity, and reveals a sky of deepest 
azure throbbing with love and glowing with sympathy. 


A Practicat DoctrINE 


The final test of doctrine is its worth for living. The Triune God 
is the God of redemption, the God of personal experience. 

It may have been a holy imagining by which Monsieur De Renty, 
the devout French friend of John Wesley, believed that he could 
inwardly distinguish this threefold fellowship. Yet noble souls like 
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Charles Kingsley have asserted, “My heart as well as my reason de- 
mands the Trinity. . . . My whole spiritual nature cries out 
for it.” 

The Apostolic Benediction thus states the order of the saving 
facts: “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ,” the way of the cross, is 
the way to the “Love of God,” the consciousness that we are his 
children, witnessed by the indwelling “Communion of the Holy 
Spirit.” We thus unbraid the cable of gospel truth into its threefold 
strands of light, love, and life. 

Few sermons are preached on the Trinity, but Christian worship 
has always witnessed to the Triune God. That ancient confession of 
faith, the Apostles’ Creed, recited every*Lord’s Day, gazes upward, 
and back of world and stars sees the Father and Maker of all, God, 
disclosed by nature as Creator; it looks backward through the years 
and beholds “his only Son, our Lord,” God revealed in the central 
fact of history as Redeemer; its inward glance perceives the Holy 
Spirit, God possessed in personal experience, the Sanctifier. God 
above us, God for us, God in us—God revealed in nature, history, and 
life—God the center of natural religion, revealed religion and per- 
sonal religion—God the Truth of philosophy, the Way of history, the 
Life of the soul—this our lips confess and our faith asserts in the 
threefold “I believe.” 

The church in its hymnology, from the Gloria in Excelsis, the Tri- 
sagion, the Te Deum, down to the latest lyrics of the sanctuary, has 
- been 
Singing everlastingly 
To the blessed Trinity. 


Worship forever finds its climax in the great doxology: 

GLORY BE TO THE FATHER, AND TO THE SON, AND TO THE Hoy 
GHOST; AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING, IS NOW, AND EVER SHALL BE, 
WORLD WITHOUT END. AMEN! 





AUTHORITY AND INSPIRATION. 


PREACHING as a living force is possible only in an environment 
in which every mechanical device of confession and institution has 
been made mobile and fluid by the fusing fire of free thought. It is 


Ehie eotisto fo om o8Eieael Geoter fo the discussion of Biblical Criticism and Preaching, 
begun in fo avs EW. The next number will contain a further treatment 
betihe subjost andor the tite, “The Highest Criticism.” 
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the appeal of person to person, of life to life, and demands a purely 
moral world in which authority takes the form of influence. A dog- 
matic pulpit is decadent in any period in which men realize their 
heritage of political, social, and spiritual liberty. The sermon is of 
little worth in a communion bound to the mechanism of sacramental 
grace, the inflexible mold of confessionalism, or the absolutist thought 
forms of a rationalistic philosophy. The decadence of preaching has 
always attended the corruption of the church. In those ages we 
call dark, the prophet gave way to the priest, and the sacrament sup- 
planted the sermon. It is highly significant that in that absurd cult 
which rivals Islam as a book-religion and arrogates the title of Chris- 
tian Science, the sermon has been superseded by the written code, 
and the preacher has given place to the “reader.” 

If Christian preaching is to survive the social and intellectual 
revolution of this age, it will be because of the new life given it by 
the free atmosphere of critical thought. Experimental religion has 
always handled Holy Scripture in this free way. Personal piety 
is always essentially pragmatic in its use of our whole heritage of 
institutions, doctrines, and records. This is the often forgotten 
secret of the sermon, that it seeks for immediate moral action rather 
than mere mental assent. The church verifies Scripture by preach- 
ing and applying it. It was not by any external proof of their 
canonicity or authenticity that the Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians became a living word to the period of the Reformation, but 
the fact that they spoke to a need of the human conscience and won 
the response of a living trust in the saving Lord that they revealed. 
The truth of divine revelation upon the preacher’s lips is not a prop- 
osition to be proved, or a doctrine to be discovered, but a Word to be 
done. His business is not to turn reality into abstractions of the 
intellect, but to be forever showing the life value of every revealing 
in God’s Word and works. Every true preacher is always consciously 
or unconsciously a critic, and follows a genetic method, presenting 
truths in the order in which they arise in personal experience. Anthro- 
pology, with its disclosure of human sin and religious needs, will 
always precede soteriology, and the rich revelation of the triune 
God will be the crown rather than the commencement of his teaching.” 
Preaching stands solitary among all rhetorical performances and 
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human acts, as a voice out of the eternal verities spoken in the ears 
of time. This note of immediacy in the message of the preacher 
must always rest upon that in Scripture which is se!f-evidencing and 
not upon anything laboriously established by external credentials. 

How, then, can the Bible be used as an authoritative norm in 
Christian teaching? This question is the very crux of the relation 
of criticism to preaching. Yet the answer is simple enough. Re- 
ligion knows that God is revealed in the Bible; criticism has nothing 
to do with that fact, but only with the method by which the record 
of many and progressive revelations has been transmitted to us. 
“Every How?” says Aristotle, “rests on a What?” The fact of revela- 
tion is primary and makes a direct appeal to the religious conscious- 
ness; ‘the method of revelation is secondary and can be discovered 
only by means of critical investigation. Indeed, the words “au- 
thority,” “inerrancy,” “infallibility,” and the like, are words of dis- 
pute which usually would be better left alone by the preacher. If 
back of his message he feels the force of the thing itself, he can 
neglect the ambiguous names that men have given it. For the Holy 
Book and the minister’s message are alike in this, that they have 
supremely the authority which they can win in their own right and 
not that which is given by any traditional theory or external cre- 
dentials. 

It is evident that the extra-confessional doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion, with its implication of inerrancy in all sorts of statements, 
involving an authority applied ab extra to the human understanding 
and conscience, is a piece of intellectual immorality; and more, it is 
actual rationalism—an enthronement of the human reason above the 
moral nature of both man and God.* Without support in the Book 
itself, without any deep root in Christian antiquity or any warrant 
in the principles of the reformers, it was a very human device of the 
Protestant schoolmen of the seventeenth century to substitute the 
Book for the church as an objective authority for the delivery of 
dogma. Our Methodist doctrine of Sacred Scripture is essentially 
practical and not speculative; it emphasizes thus its worth for expe- 
rience and living rather than for dogmatic deliverance. Thus the 
Articles of Religion declare that “the Holy Scriptures contain all 
things necessary to salvation,” and the General Rules contain an even 
stronger statement, both doctrinally and practically, when they assert 


* It might be well for our generation to reread Bishop Butler's great chapter in the Analogy, 
“of our incapacity for judging what were to be expected in a Revelation.” 
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of the written word that it “is the only rule, and the sufficient rule 
of our faith and practice.” The Wesleyan revival was a real deliver- 
ance from the Protestant scholasticism which had succeeded in reject- 
ing the actual Bible which Luther had liberated and Calvin had 
expounded, by casting it into their confessional molds. One high 
service of criticism is the recovery of the real Bible, whose warrant 
of inspiration, according to one of its greatest human authors, is that 
it is “profitable for teaching, for reproof, for amendment and for 
moral discipline, to make the man of God proficient and equip him for 
good work of every kind.” 2 Tim. 3. 16, 17. 

If great names are worth anything to the church, if there is 
any element of authority in high spiritual leadership or profound and 
devout scholarship, there is an unspeakable absurdity in our trying 
to see the Book of books through the spectacles of a lot of second- 
class men whose very names are mostly forgotten, the jejune theolo- 
gians of the Post-Reformation period, who are largely responsible for 
the bald literalism and spurious traditionalism, which, working in a 
spiritual vacuum, have helped to smother the religious life. Their 
teaching gave rise to the deadest preaching the church has known in 
any age, save that of mediwval monkery, and has everywhere ended 
in a spiritual dearth only less disastrous than that caused by Roman 
error. This mechanical theory of Holy Scripture, which has tried 
to fasten upon the church the traditional dating and authorship of 
the sacred documents, is not itself a true, but a bastard tradition 
without the sanction of antiquity or even the support of ecclesiastical 
authority. No branch of the Christian Church, not even the seven- 
teenth century confessions themselves (excepting a single Swiss for- 
mulary, the Helvetian Confession), has ever made the inerrancy in 
detail of the Bible an article of faith. 

The fact just noted is of great significance ; especially is it so to 
the preacher. He is not bound by his creed subscription to any 
theory of the composition of the sacred books which sets a limit on 
the most searching investigation of their problems and the freest 
handling of their contents for the purposes of religious edification. 
If ever there has been that “inspiration of superintendence” of which 
dogmatists talk so knowingly, surely it is in this significant fact, 
that the Holy Spirit in guiding the church into all truth has kept 
it from ever decreeing as doctrine a theory of the Scriptures which 
would have inevitably left them liable to the destroying touch of time 
and advancing knowledge. Surely, the prudence of the church in 
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this regard has not been without the leadership of the Paraclete 
promised by our Lord. He it is who has inspired the freedom of 
scholarship and the courage of the preacher. “Where the spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty,” and there too the veil falls from the 
face of Holy Writ, and men see with open vision the Lord himself. 
2 Cor. 4. 15-17. 

There are two rationalisms neither of which must be allowed to 
invade the pulpit. One is the rationalism of speculative criticism, 
that mighty Nimrod against the Lord, the beginning and ending of 
whose kingdom is a very Babel of confusion; the other is even more 
subtly dangerous—the theological rationalism which forms an a priori 
theory of what would be a worthy revelation of God and then tries to 
force the Bible into the mold of its definition, instead of reverently 
asking what sort of revelation has God, in fact, given us? We have 
no right to dictate on what mountaintops of history or life God shall 
distill, or through what channels he shall gather the streams which at 
last shall form this river of life. The sermon cannot command the 
ways of the Spirit. This “wind bloweth where it listeth.” The trim 
tape line of our logic shall never fathom the depths of life’s great 
sea. We must avoid, on the one hand, the fallacy into which many 
scientific men who employ the genetic method fall, of assuming that 
we have explained anything when we have described everything, and 
the theological fallacy of absolutism that you can discover a set of 
formulas that account for all things. Scientific truth alike in the 
physical and spiritual realm is not a fixed quantum that can be 
measured, but a moving function of partly known reality, needing per- 
petual restatement with widening vision. It is not a land-locked 
pond, but a flowing river. Dogma is frozen truth. Ice is easier to 
handle than water, but has to be turned back into water before it can 
be used. There is a machine type of mind that prefers to skate on 
the icy surface of abstract proposition rather than plunge into the 
flood of religious reality; skating is easier and safer for most folks 
than swimming. (It is not so safe in these days when historical and 
scientific methods have made many thin spots in the skating pond 
of dogma.) Such men make excellent priests with their cold-storage 
system for the preservation of the past; they are not the prophets 
who see, and by seeing help to shape God’s to-morrow.* 

On the whale suitors of dhechegizn! sathenatinn ond sho intdtoctnsh Gham of Grane 


see the very instructive discussion in F. C. 8. Schiller’s Formal Logic: A 
Problem, pp. 400-405. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


In addition to the references given in the previous numbers of 
the Review, there are valuable homiletic suggestions in Milligan’s 
Elijah, His Life and Times, found in the Men of the Bible Series 
The most brilliant and really exhaustive treatment of the despondency 
of the prophet is the great sermon by Frederick W. Robertson. But 
the best preparation of all is to bring to the personal study of Holy 
Scripture the insight born of devotion, which at once selects the 
spiritual values and sees their adaptation to present needs. 


“Wuy Art Tuou Cast Down, 0 My Sov?” 


There is a wonderful humanness in Bible biography. Elijah, 
like other Scripture heroes, is a man of like passions with ourselves. 
In him we have at once the fervent and the faithless, the confessor 
and the coward. The prophet of fire, exulting in the victory of Car- 
mel, is not so near nor so helpful to us as when, despondent and 
despairing, he lies exhausted and dejected beneath the pink blossoms 
of the desert broom. 

Does it seem strange that panic should thus seize a strong 
soul? There is an agony of desertion and depression which little, 
mean spirits cannot know, which comes to hearts that “nobly loathing, 
strongly broke.” Let us not think less of him that the hero of Carmel 
is no longer a hero, a demigod, but sobs like a tired child and longs 
for death. The awful strain of more than three years relaxes. The 
soldier is often unnaturally strong in the fight, only to be utterly 
prostrated afterward. There is something exhausting about all strong 
emotion, such is the subtle sympathy of soul and body. For happi- 
ness is partly a matter of temperament and partly a matter of health. 
Much melancholy poetry, pessimistic philosophy, and gloomy theology 
has been born of nerve strain, biliousness, and indigestion. 

He also suffered from lack of sympathy. “I, even I, only am 
left.” Loneliness is a part of the penalty of greatness. It is only 
the small souls that crowd each other in life. Saints must often be 
solitary. Strike against the current of public opinion, tell a decay- 
ing society of its rottenness, a worldly church of its falsehood, speak 
forgotten and unwelcome truth, and you will soon be lonesome enough. 
Isaiah sees a solitary hero in blood-stained garb, who proclaims, “I 
have trodden the wine press alone,” and our Lord cries on his cross, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” And Elijah had 
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found that a moment’s popularity is not love or loyalty. Men ap- 
plauded the miracle, but did not reform their lives. The fickle people 
did not rally around the prophet. Evil when once rooted in habit, 
interest, or fashion, cannot be conquered by a “hurrah!” And so 
life seems in vain. The history of great lives is an epic of seeming 
failure. So with “the blameless king” when disenchanted of the 
noble dream of his life: 

He walked with dreams and darkness, and he found 

A doom that ever poised itself to fall, 

An ever-moving battle in the mist, 

Death in all life, and lying in all love, 


The meanest having power upon the highest, 
And the high purpose broken by the worm. 


He could not flee from God, and it is well that he told God all. 
There is no better road out of the castle of doubt and despair than to 
talk it over with God. He honors frankness and will meet it with 
his answer of healing. First, God restores the physical strength of 
his prophet by the administration of nature’s two great sacraments, 
sleep and food. That gentlest nurse and sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
soothed his hurt body and brain and restored the nervous balance. 
Then came the angels from heaven’s kitchen and cooked him a goed 
meal, 

Next, God reveals to Elijah the true secret of power. The 
prophet had trusted too much in outward things, in the fire and fur- 
nace, the sword and the scepter. His hand was red from the slaughter 
of pagan priests. Not thus can the heart of a nation be transformed. 
If we think that winning the World War has really conquered caste 
and crowned democracy, we are doomed to disappointment. A 
Holy War must follow the wicked war. Only the Kingdom of God 
can bring true brotherhood. No reformation is secure that does not 
touch the inner life. He is led to that holiest shrine on earth, the 
mount of God, perhaps to that very cave whence Moses had. glimpsed 
the vanishing glory of Jehovah. “And the Lord passed by;” before 
him marched three heralds, earth, fire, and air, in the horror of the 
earthquake, the terror of the thunder storm, and the wild fury of the 
tornado. Not by these is Jehovah’s presence manifested, but in the 
silent breath that follows the storm. It is “not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” The strongest forces are 
the gentlest ; such is the cross of Christ; there is nothing so frail, but 
it-is the mightiest thing in the universe. 
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God gives him assurance of success. He was not really alone; 
seven thousand are with him. God gives him something to do; action 
is the best antidote to despair and doubt. God gives him companion- 
ship; henceforth Elisha shall walk beside him and he shall learn that 
no one man is necessary to the work of God and that no one soul 
can see the whole of the heavenly plan. So he who fled to the desert 
with the moaning complaint of the dove, returns to his task with the 
aspirations of an eagle. 


WEAKNESS AND WICKEDNESS 


“All wickedness is weakness,” so sings blind Samson in the sol- 
emn drama of Milton. Ahab, king of Israel, is a classic example. He 
was not wholly weak as a king, but was shamefully weak as a man. 
He is now at the summit of his royal power, and resting from 
victorious war in his splendid summer palace on the heights of 
Jezreel in the midst of his magnificent park. And yet he is not 
happy, but sulks and sighs amid the splendor. What ails him; has 
he been bereaved, or defeated in war? No; he is merely miserable 
over something he does not have. A bit of land, belonging to his 
humble neighbor, Naboth, would perfect his park, and Naboth refuses 
to part with his possession. He cannot separate himself from the 
graves of his ancestors and the memories of his childhood. Mere 
sentiment! And what right has a poor man to have sentiment? 
Besides, the law discourages the alienation of ancestral estate; God 
is the only proprietor in Israel. Ownership is a trust not to be 
transferred. 

Ahab’s discontent might have poisoned his own life only but 
for the stimulus of a stronger will than his own. There were noble 
possibilities in him; he was a warlike, progressive, ambitious mon- 
arch, who happened to have just enough conscience to make him 
miserable. He cowers before the strong-souled Elijah and supinely 
submits to the strong will of Jezebel. His evil genius was the imperi- 
ous energy of the “cursed woman.” There is nothing weak about 
her; she is used to his sulking, and knows how to deal with it. Does 
he cry for the moon? He shall have it. Yet here we find the only 
relieving feature in the character of the wicked queen. False to 
others, she is true to herself and to her own. There is a fierce tender- 
ness about her that will go to any length for those she loves. The 
subtle woman becomes almost magnificent in sin. “Are you playing 
at being a king? Let me show you how we do things in Phoenicia; 
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I’ll get you the vineyard.” So potent may a passionate woman be for 
evil. 

With hideous craft the hypocritical plot is planned. Does Naboth 
plead the law? He shall have his fill of it. So she looks up the code 
of Jehovah and becomes very pious for once. There must be no 
coarse, rude methods, such as David used with Uriah; all shall be 
done in due legal form. When some people talk particularly pious, 
watch them—they are just waiting the chance to do something mean. 
“A snake straightens to go into his hole.” The tools are not wanting. 
The sheiks of the town are time-serving hypocrites, whose fawning 
readiness to do the queen’s dirty work shows how far corruption had 
gone in Israel. She knew her men, the priestly farce is played out, 
the deed of blood is done, and Naboth and his heirs, judicially mur- 
dered, lie outside the walls of Jezreel. Jezebel looks almost superb 
beside the contemptible sneaks that worked her will, but Ahab shuts 
his eyes, asks no questions, and tries to enjoy in quiet his unrighteous 
spoil. 

Do you think that tyranny and injustice have the best of it in 
this world? Let us turn to God’s side of the balance sheet. His 
prophet is on hand to plead for and vindicate private right. There 
is no evil like the perversion of justice. Summa jus, summa injuria. 
Those were noble words of Lord Brougham in his speech on chan- 
cery reform: “How great shall be the sovereign’s boast that he found 
law dear and left it cheap, found it a sealed book and left it a living 
letter, found it the patrimony of the rich and left it the inheritance 
of the poor, found it the two-edged sword of oppression and tyranny 
and left it the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence.” 

To-day the prophet of God needs to be the apostle of social jus- 
tice. Corporate greed will denounce him as a Bolshevist if he stands 
for this industrial democracy which is demanded by a strict applica- 
tion of Christian ethics. But the sin of materialistic socialism which 
is ruining Russia is the doctrine of class war, which Marx preached 
and which organized capital and labor too often practice. 

“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” so cries the remorse- 
smitten king as Elijah, his incarnate conscience, comes with the 
message of condemnation and doom. Ahab cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility; neither can we for all the outrages wrought by corporate greed 
or legalized wrong. The king, walking in the fool’s paradise of his 
new possessions, was not one whit more guilty than all of us who 
share the profits of licensed wrong or enjoy the cheapened product 
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of the sweatshop. He had not paid for his vineyard, but he will pay, 
and so shall we. No man ever makes anything by injustice, for 
God at last will send in the bill. There is an Invisible Spectator who 
comes on the stage in the last act of the drama. Ahab is a stricken 
man; hideous phantasms haunt him; the leaves of his stolen vine- 
yard whisper with awful and ghostly voices. The dynasty of Omri 
goes out in blood. Yet, can we not hear over all, not only the voice 
of vengeance, but of the divine and infinite mercy? 
What though evil seem to prosper? "Tis the good alone is strong; 


And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her throng 
Troops of beautiful tall angels to enshield her from all wrong. 


Tue CoronaTION or A Lire 


“A man is immortal until his work is done.” So it was with 
Elijah. At last his work is done—all that God had for him to do. 
He had not failed but had dealt a death blow to paganism and laid 
the foundations on which other prophets could build and blazed the 
way for the great prophets of the eighth century and the later re- 
formation under Josiah, king of Judah. He has a monition of de- 
parture and feels like a bird the impulse toward the land of summer. 
No more shall that strange wild figure flit across the land between 
the king’s palace and the mountain side. 

“I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay; 


I see a hand you cannot see 
That beckons me away.” 


The lesson of Horeb was not lost on the prophet. The forces of evil 
are not conquered by assault but by siege. And so his greatest work 
seems to have been fostering prophetic schools, that when his 
lamp went out other altar fires should be kindled in the temple of 
God. The only permanent reformers are trained men; Peter, the 
fisherman, may be the evangelist of Pentecost, but it is Paul, the 
scholar, who constructs the lasting fabric of Christian thought and 
discipline. The Holy Spirit is teacher as well as inspirer. Evan- 
gelism and religious education form the dual program of the church. 
Neither can wholly succeed without the other. This was Elijah’s 
wisdom, and at the ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, and that sacred 
shrine of Israel, Bethel, there gathered hundreds of fresh young souls 
who should have again the dream of Jacob and learn the will of 
Jehovah. “in : 
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There is something very beautiful in the Bible picture of the passage 
of the prophet from place to place and his quiet farewells to these 
heirs of his task. Drawn upward by cords of love and aspiration, he 
lovingly, tenderly undoes his earthly ties, cuts anchor, and is free 
to fly. Only one, Elisha, goes with him to the last, down by way of 
Jericho, city of palm trees, across Jordan, to where on those hills 
where his earthly life was spent he takes leave of earth for heaven. 
About him the mountain peaks grow splendid with flaming light, 
gleaming heralds of the coming glory. A guard of honor comes from 
the celestial country, a battalion from the cohorts of the Heavenly 
King. Wind and fire—the great pentecostal symbols—they have 
attended all his way and now they take him home. Sense can only 
see the storm cloud and the flashing of the lightnings, but faith sees 
the blazing chariots of the upper country and the steeds of the 
Eternal. “He maketh winds his angels and flaming fire his servant.” 
Elijah has walked all his life, now he will ride. The man hunted and 
persecuted by earthly monarchs is received and honored by the King 
of kings. No other life of all the sons of men has received such a 
coronation. Like Enoch and Moses, with whom alone he can be com- 
pared, he vanishes from earth in the majesty of mystery and the 
marvel of miracle. Yet the record is common of all God’s saints, 
“Our people die well.” Christmas Evans shouts, as to an unseen 
charioteer, “Drive on!” and Alfred Cookman exults on his death bed, 
“T am sweeping through the gates, washed in the blood of the Lamb.” 

“God buries his workman, but carries on his work ;” no great cause 
dies with its representative. At the funeral of Jabez Bunting, a lu- 
gubrious orator lamented: “The sun of Methodisra is set,” and a 
sane voice shouted from the audience, “Thank God, that’s a lie!” We 
cannot, indeed, inherit character, culture, or brains. Elijah cannot 
himself bequeath his spirit to Elisha. Some things are not of human 
transmission but of divine gift. The test by which Elisha may know 
is that of spiritual insight. And he has his wish. Through rending 
sky and cloud, through terror of blinding flame, he catches a glimpse 
of his translated master. He has dared the awful vision, and at his 
feet falls the symbol of inherited power, the rough mantle of the 
ascended prophet. If we can glimpse the glory of a great life, we 
have entered into some inheritance of its greatness. 

Elijah teaches the supreme worth of consecrated manhood to a 
nation. He was, indeed, what Elisha called him, “the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof.” 
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“God is with the strongest battalions?” No, unless you mean 
by the strongest those who have the noblest characters and the holiest 
cause. God give us leaders and statesmen who are greater than guns 
and bigger than battle ships! “Where is the Lord God of Elijah?” 
“Jehovah liveth,” is his message, true for every age. Let us take 
up his watchword, and, with no craven heart, defy, in the name of a 
living God, the corruption of custom and the tyranny of time. 





THE ARENA 


VENI, CREATOR SPIRITUS 


Wary do we use the line in Pope Gregory the Great’s hymn in the Con- 
secration of Bishops and in the Ordination of Elders, 


“Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart”? 


We believe in and teach but two sacraments, Water Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, whereas Roman Catholicism believes in and teaches that 
there are seven, namely, Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and Matrimony. 

Expressions in our Article of Religion XVI, such as, “partly grown 
out of the corrupt following of the Apostles. .. . Have not the like nature 
of Baptism and The Lord’s Supper, because they have not any visible sign 

. were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or carried about,” 
clearly is an allusion to the other five so-called Sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Confirmation, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, 
and Matrimony. But in the line from Pope Gregory I, by implication, we 
accept them at least as poetically licensed for the special use we make of it. 
We should either doctor this line, or all language of Article XVI which 
clearly repudiates that line, for the sake of liturgical consistency. This 
is doctoring a dead Pope of fourteen centuries, but we ought to be able to 
do it for sweet consistency’s sake at least! Or, is my mental obliqueness 
of the “seven-fold gifts” real or imaginary? In my present condition what 
do I desire? More light on this liturgical usage! Otherwise Veni Creator 
Spiritus is a deep and soulful Hymn and we can heartily join in 


“Praise to Thy Bternal merit, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 
Tower Hill, Ill. S. R. Reno. 


[The Veni, Creator Spiritus has been wrongly ascribed to Pope Greg- 
ory the Great. It did not find a place in the Roman Ordinal until a later 
date. Notker, who introduced sequences into the Latin Liturgy, is said 
to have sént his sequence on the Holy Spirit to the Emperor Charles the 
Bald, grandson of Charlemagne, who responded with this great Latin 
hymn. The germ of it, however, is attributed to Hrabanus Maurus Magen- 
tius. Since then it has been used not only in the consecration of bishops 
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and presbyters, but also in the coronation of kings. The phrase seven- 
fold gifts does not, at least primarily, refer to the seven sacraments, but 
to an ancient Scriptural interpretation of the phrase the “seven spirits of 
God,” found several times in the Apocalypse. This was doubtless based on 
the apocalyptic vision in Zechariah of the seven-branched candlestick 
whose lamps were fed by seven pipes from the olive trees before the 
Divine Presence. This the angel explains as the “eyes of Jehovah which 
run to and fro through the whole earth,” with this additional emphasis, 
“Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
Another passage, Isaiah 11. 2, has been given a similar exposition as 
teaching a sevenfold activity of the Holy Spirit. In the very able, if 
somewhat fanciful, System of Biblical Psychology, by Franz Delitzsch of 
Leipsic (1855), there can be found a very elaborate treatment of the 
subject. The above comment of Rev. 8. R. Reno will have been of use if 
it leads to a more careful study and understanding not only of the phrase 
criticised but of the entire ordinal.—Eprror.] 


THE BETTER COVENANT 
Svuccestep spy CERTAIN RESERVATIONS IN THE LAMBETH PROPOSALS 


Granted, their “Petrine Succession,” 

Choose we the Pauline confession 
Of our Christian liberty! 

Not in bondage to the letter, 

Nor to Pope or council debtor, 

There’s a broader view, and better 
In the truth that makes us free. 


Fain I would this ancient fiction 
Kindly limn with daintier diction, 
And its purple vesture spare; 
But its haughty claims, egregious, 
Tempt a gesture sacrilegious, 
In rejoinder frankly fair. 


Luther fearlessly renounced it, 
Wycklif, Calvin, Knox denounced it— 
Protestant in heart and soul! 

Recreant to all they taught us, 
Basely blind to all they bought us, 
Shall we seek another goal? 


Anglican or Greek or Roman, 
Prelacy was e’er the foeman 

Of the Church’s largest life; 
What is catholic and golden 
Ne’er was to its pride beholden, 

In the Gospel’s generous strife. 
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Showing here our heavenly calling, 
In the bonds of love enthralling, 
With all saints our souls unite; 
O divine, eternal Spirit, 
Let us all in thee inherit, 
All partake thy life and light! 


Let us see in one another 

Christ’s own likeness, friend and 
For in him we all are one; 

His dear Cross our only altar, 

May our faith and love ne’er falter, 
Till his will on earth be done. 


Be it our supreme ambition 
To fulfill our common mission, 
In the Gospel’s widening sway; 
And, in ever closer union, 
Be our hearts in blest communion, 
Looking for his glorious day. 


In distress the world is calling, 
Scepters fail and thrones are falling, 
Want and woe are wide abroad! 
Heralds of the great salvation 
Promised every land and nation, 
Let us find our strength in God. 


Though with darkest night surrounded, 
On the Rock of Ages founded, 
Stands his cause, unmoved, secure— 
Sin and Death and Hell assailing, 
Christ’s sure kingdom, all prevailing, 
Shall eternally endure! 
Buffalo, N. Y. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 


ALEXANDER WHYTE—APPRECIATOR 


Nor since the death of Charles Haddon Spurgeon has the passing away 
of a preacher been mourned so universally as that of Dr. Whyte of Saint 
George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. The secret of his extraordinary infiu- 
ence was his vital personality. He was unequalled in analyzing sin with 
incisiveness and in proclaiming with a wealth of imagery, pellucid thought 
and clarified style the marvel of salvation in Jesus Christ. His series on 
Bible characters and Bunyan characters, his exposition of Thomas Good- 
win and all his other utterances invariably dealt with the perplexing need 
of the human heart, the opulent supply in the Saviour, and the glowing 
realities of Christian experience. 
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His volume, entitled Thirteen Appreciations, revealed his genuine 
catholicity. He subordinated the ecclesiastical and theological differences 
and fallacies of the mystics and saints in his purpose to stress the more 
important fact of their experimental knowledge of the grace of God in 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Whyte had a canny way of picking out permanent 
values and leaving the ephemeral to deserved oblivion. And this was 
due not to an eclectic but a catholic taste for whatever had excellence and 
merit according to high Christian standards. 

He was a conservative, but he had such confidence in truth that he 
was hospitable to progressive thought. When his friend, Professor Robert- 
son Smith, was being tried for heresy, he pleaded with the General Assem- 
bly not to be shortsighted and panic-stricken. “Of all bodies of men on 
the earth, the Church of Christ should be the most catholic-minded, the 
most hopeful, the most courageous, the most generous, sure that every 
movement of the human mind is ordered and overruled for her ultimate 
establishment, extension, and enriching.” (Life of Robertson Smith, 
p. 431.) Would that this principle had been accepted! 

All who knew Dr. Whyte intimately were impressed by his superb 
qualities as a bookman. He derived constant pleasure from books, new 
and old, always commended them and ever kept an eager watch for the 
latest and best. No wonder he never grew stale. He was ceaseless in 
exhorting young ministers to work and to believe in work. This was not 
a counsel of perfection, for he himself was a prodigious toiler in prepara- 
tion for the pulpit. His Bible Class, which met on Sunday evenings, was 
a notable institution. I have before me the program for the winter of 
1910-1911 on “Some Evangelical Classics and their Authors.” Its schol- 
arly thoroughness and fullness are a marvel, and those who attended 
these meetings were highly privileged. 

It was, however, in the art of appreciation that he excelled. He had 
quite a genius for it. Sir James M. Barrie says that “wherever there were 
fine things he was the man to dig them up.” Dr. George H. Morrison, one 
of his early assistants, writes: “Such generous praise, such notes of grat- 
itude for some brief address, such costly volumes handed me in memory 
of trifling services—it was absurd; and yet it made one long and resolve 
and vow in secret so to live as to be worthy of it all.” Dr. John Kelman, 
speaking for himself and Hugh Black, says: “The only difference we ever 
had with him was that by all sorts of subtle ways he thrust us forward 
into any prominent or desirable position which he himself was expected 
to take, and we had to watch him for this, and circumvent his too great 
generosity.” 

Truly, he was a great heart with face fronting the future, confident 
in the yet larger triumphs of the Church. Generous in his sympathy, 
magnanimous in his encouragement, chivalrous in his friendships, the 
minister of Saint George’s Free Church, who was also Principal of New 
College, Edinburgh, laid down his armor on January 6, at the age of 
eighty-four years, leaving a legacy that will certainly enrich the Church 
of this generation. Oscar L. JosEPH. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN DALMATIA 


Tue historian, the archeologist, and the artist find a never fading 
interest in the eastern coast of the Adriatic. Until recent years it has 
received scant attention from the tourist. It was just about the time of 
the opening of the Great War that the traveling public began to awake to 
the charm of the beauties of this region, with its hundreds of islands, land- 
locked bays, bold headlands, astonishing flords, rugged mountains, quaint 
cities, frowning fortresses, remains of old Roman roads, traces of the 
architecture of the waves of conquest which have swept over the country, 
and the scattered fragments of early Christian churches. Cutting a his- 
torical section into this region down through the centuries the strata 
revealed are Roman, Byzantine, Hungarian, Venetian, and Austrian. Rome 
until 476; under the Byzantine Empire down to the arrival of the Hun- 
garians, 1102; contested by Hungary and Venice down to the final occupa- 
tion by Venice, 1409-1420; under the Venetians down to the fall of the 
Venetian Republic, 1797; incorporated with Austria down to 1918. As 
you travel through Istria and Dalmatia the presence of Rome is evidenced 
by Roman roads, Roman inscriptions, and Roman ruins. The Byzantine 
influence is everywhere in the curiously carved capitals in many of the 
public buildings. The hall mark of Venice is seen in the conspicuous 
campanile, the winged lion of Saint Mark, the beautiful arcade, the delicate 
window tracery, the graceful loggia. Austria has splendidly improved the 
roads and built up fine harbors. The ship brings up to massive stone 
quays, instead of putting off the passengers in small boats, as in most of 
the levantine ports. 

Passing along the coast of Istria from Trieste you may discover, from 
the ship, a chain of quaint cities, each with its slender bell tower and its 
picturesque group of buildings. At the extremity of Istria you arrive at 
Pola, which before the war was the great Austrian naval base, with its 
floating docks and arsenals and assembled ships of war. Quite on the edge 
of the shore rises majestically a huge Roman amphitheater, capable of 
holding 20,000 spectators. It is in a perfect state of preservation. A few 
rods inland are the remains of a Roman temple. After a seven-hour sail 
across the broad gulf of the Quarnero, from Pola, you touch the coast of 
Dalmatia, at the busy city of Zara. No longer are chains thrown across 
the mouth of its fine harbor, as at the time of the crusades. Its ancient 
walls have been levelled and in their place is a broad promenade. Passing 
from Zara down the coast of Dalmatia the ship glides into a sort of inland 
sea, skirted by many beautiful islands, each with its tiny village and light 
house crowning a mass of surf-beaten rocks, and bearing marks of having 
been fortified. 

The cities of Dalmatia are little more than names to the western 
world—Zara, Ragusa, Sebenico, Trau, Spalato, Cattaro—but each has a 
proud history, with its own remains of ancient life and its marks of hav- 
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ing participated in the struggles which have swept this coast for nearly 
two thousand years. In the Medieval period Ragusa, with her substantial 
navy and her merchant marine, was a rival to Venice. Spalato, beautiful 
for situation, is the focus of much historical and archzological interest. 
Cattaro, at the extreme of Dalmatia, lies at the bottom of a deep fiord, 
with her fortress rising a thousand feet up the mountain and proudly 
shows her monuments, which record a victorious fight with the Turks. 
This little city occupies a narrow ledge between the Montenegrin moun- 
tains and the “Bocche di Cattaro,” which is one of the finest natural har- 
bors in Burope. It was in this deeply secluded gulf that Austria had her 
submarine base during the war. 

The hinterland of this region—Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro and Albania—present to us a civilization in which Orient and Occi- 
dent meet. The bazaars remind us of Cairo and Damascus. In Mostar and 
Sarajevo the eye meets the campanile of the Christian Church and the 
minaret of the mosque. These restless Balkan states have for generations 
been a storm center of southeastern Burope, and we are not likely to 
forget that pistol shot, fired at Sarajevo in 1914, which set the world 
in flames. 

The beginnings of the Christian Church on the Adriatic coast are 
involved in much obscurity. Tradition associates the region of Venice 
with Saint Mark, whose body is said to have been brought from Alexan- 
dria and deposited on the present site of the Church of Saint Mark. 
Ravenna is said to have been evangelized by Saint Apollinarius. The 
impressive and beautiful basilica of Saint Apollinare is the splendid mon- 
ument to his memory. When we come to the eastern shore of the Adri- 
atic the first allusion to this region is found in the New Testament where 
Paul writes: “From Jerusalem unto Illyricum I have fully preached the 
Gospel of Christ.” We know that Dalmatia was in the ancient Illyricum, 
but we have no account of Paul’s visit except this general allusion. It has 
been claimed that the apostle actually did evangelize Dalmatia and that 
his shipwreck occurred not on the island of Malta in the Mediterranean 
but on an island of the same name, Nelita (the present Meleda), in the 
Adriatic. There is, however, no support for this conjecture. We do have 
a positive statement that Dalmatia was visited by Titus. In writing to 
Timothy Paul states: “Demas hath forsaken me, having departed to 
Thessalonica, Crescens to Gaul, and Titus to Dalmatia.” It is safe to 
conclude that Christianity was introduced into Dalmatia some time in 
the latter part of the first century. Some Christian remains brought to 
light in recent years are as old as the second century. 

Our chief interest at this time centers in the city of Spalato and the 
region round about. It is situated on a broad peninsula between the Gulf 
of Salona and the Gulf of Brazza, and backed by majestic Mount Mostar. 
It is the largest city in Dalmatia, with a population of about forty thou- 
sand. One of the first buildings which meet the traveler as he alights 
from the vessel to the stone quay is the sea front of the ancient palace 
of the Roman emperor Diocletian, who was born in this vicinity and 
returned to it when he abdicated in A. D. 297, declaring he would rather 
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raise cabbages at Salona than rule at Rome. He built on the shore his 
extensive palace covering nearly ten acres. With its solid walls, its mas- 
sive gates, its colonnades, its arches, its courts and its temples it was a 
remarkable structure. Four miles distant on its fine bay lay the city of 
Salona, a great Roman metropolis and the seat of a large Christian com- 
munity. The last and the most severe of all the great persecutions directed 
against the Christians was that by Diocletian, who did not spare even the 
place of his nativity, but dragged the priests from the altars, killed the 
worshipers, razed the churches, and did all he could to wipe out the Chris- 
tians who in their rapidly augmenting numbers and influence were becom- 
ing a menace to the empire. 

Upon the peace of the church the Christians of Sanol rebuilt their 
churches, sought out the remains of their martyrs, and placed them in 
special localities in the cemeteries, partly above ground and partly in the 
crypt of the church. 

For more than three hundred years the Christian community at 
Salona must have flourished, yet we know from church history almost 
nothing concerning the development of the church in Dalmatia. In the 
year 639, when the Avars swept over the country, the noble metropolis of 
Salona was destroyed. The destructive zeal of the vandals extended to the 
Christian community and to the large open-air cemetery, where they ruth- 
lessly broke open the huge stone sarcophagi, doubtless in search of treas- 
ure, leaving but few of the great stone coffins which were not literally 
reduced to fragments. The city, with its walls and gates and towers, with 
its baths and shops and houses, with its temples and amphitheater, was 
practically ruined, and the inhabitants fied to the neighboring coast towns 
or to the islands. Many took refuge in the old palace of Diocletian on the 
shore, which, in spite of its three hundred years, afforded them substan- 
tial shelter. They built a city within the palace walls. Thus by one of 
the revenges of history the very palace of the Christian-hating emperor 
became a Christian city, and the temple of Jupiter, sometimes called the 
tomb of Diocletian, was transformed into a Christian Church, while the 
neighboring temple of A®sculapius became the baptistery of the church. 
The city they called “Spalato,” from “palatium,” palace. It is now a flour- 
ishing city, the largest in Dalmatia. Long ago its growth spread beyond 
the palace walls, but the old palace is clearly seen, though fairly smothered 
by modern houses, which hem it in on all sides, except toward the sez, 
where the old sea front with its blackened Corinthian columns greets 
the traveler. 

Salona ruined and abandoned became soon covered up and overgrown 
by vegetation. Until toward the middle of the last century it was a for- 
gotten city, when, under the auspices of the Austrian Archeological Com- 
mission, the excavation of the site was commenced. Up to the opening 
of the war the director of the work of excavating was Professor Monsignor 
F. R. Bulic, an archeologist of fine ability, worthy to stand beside the 
brilliant De Rossi, to whom the world owes such a debt for our knowl- 
edge of the Catacombs of Rome. 

For ages the ruins have been ransacked. Splendid marbles and mo- 
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saics have been carried off to Venice and other Italian cities. As far as 
Vienna and Pesth the plunder has been carried. Italian governors have 
rewarded their friends with shiploads of the costly marbles of Salona, 
while the surrounding villages have made use of the ruins as a quarry, 
searching for stones to build their houses. In spite of the fury of the 
barbarians, the ruthless greed of the wealthy and the spoliation of the 
peasants, vast remains awaited the spade of the explorer, for here was 
located a metropolis of the Roman world more than a mile each way. 
Up to the outbreak of the war the work was progressing steadily, but I 
fear the new State of Jugoslavia into which Dalmatia, by the treaty of 
Rapallo, has become merged, will have but little money to bestow upon 
digging up the remains of a civilization two thousand years old, when all 
available funds are needed to save the present civilization from the de- 
structive tendencies let loose by the war. 

The ruins of Salona are reached by carriage, four miles from Spalato, 
the road passing through a very fertile country, and for some distance 
along ancient aqueducts which are still in use. At first glimpse the exca- 
vations present a confused mass of irregular and unrelated fragments of 
walls. Gradually, under the guide of the director, one discovers the out- 
lines of the several structures, the theater, the amphitheater, the baths, 
shops, residences, various public buildings. The Christian churches might 
be at first mistaken for temples, until a near view sets forth the Chris- 
tian structure. There are remains of two large churches. Near the north 
line of the city wall are the ruins of a fine basilica, measuring 165 by 85 
feet, with three naves, transepts and narthex. The baptistery, which is 
unlike any known to Christian archeology, was first uncovered. There 
is a large octagonal room, the roof of which was supported by handsome 
columns. In the side walls were semi-circular niches. There were two 
anterooms, one for disrobing, the other for the ceremony of Chrism. Over 
the font was a canopy supported by four columns of red marble. The 
fort is a rectangular basin below the floor level, reached by marble steps. 
Hot and cold water was supplied by pipes. In the anteroom devoted (it is 
supposed) to Chrism is a perfect mosaic floor presenting the picture of 
two stags drinking from a font, with the Latin text of Psalm 42. 1: Sic 
cervus desiderat ad fontes aquarum sic desiderat anima mea ad te Deus. 
The rite of baptism in this locality was evidently administered by immer- 
sion, but three hundred miles north, among the Christian monuments of 
Aqueleia, baptism by aspersion is indicated. When I was there the cen- 
tral nave had not been excavated. Fragments of the large columns which 
had supported the nave were lying about. The mosaic floor of the ambla- 
tory, worked in graceful figures, was in perfect condition. All inscrip- 
tions, statuary and removable decorative features remaining had been 
removed to the museum at Spalato. 

About three hundred yards north of the city wall and hence outside 
of the city we come to the Christian cemetery, with the ruins of its ceme- 
terial basilica and the large and impressive remains of the massive stone 
sarcophagi, which distinguishes this as the most remarkable of all the 
open-air early Christian cemeteries. 
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We notice, as we enter the ruined gateway, an inscription—Coeme- 
terium legis sanctae christianae in predio Aesclepiae. By this we are to 
understand that this cemetery was in the estate of Aesclepia, a Roman 
matron. According to tradition it was through her influence that the 
bodies of many of the martyrs were recovered after the fury of Diocletian 
had subsided and by her that the chapel was erected. An examination of 
the foundation reveals that the church was evidently built over the 
remains of an earlier structure. The outlines of ten mortuary chapels, 
in the crypt, may be traced. These were the localities sacred to the mar- 
tyrs of Salona, while outside were the family vaults and individual sarco- 
phagi of the people. Professor Bulic thinks there is discovered here the 
remains of a basilica dating about the close of the eccens century. He 
distinguishes three epochs in the structure. 

The appearance of this great “God’s Acre” is very impressive. Sev- 
eral graceful Corinthian columns of the Basilica are still in position. The 
floor is torn away, revealing the crypt with its vaults. All around lie 
scattered over a wide area broken fragments of sarcophagi. Here 
and there is seen a huge sarcophagus, but slightly damaged, bearing a 
Greek or Latin inscription. For the vast body of inscriptions found here 
we must go to the Museum at Spalato, which is the repository of more 
than two thousand. These have already found their place in that great 
treasure house of Latin epigraphy, The Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
Many are clearly Christian, though not so often associated with Chris- 
tian symbols as is the Christian epigraphy of the Catacombs. The extreme 
simplicity of some indicates a very early date. The elaborate character 
and length of others suggests a very late date. A few are in hexameter. 
The Latin is of the provincial type. The Greek inclines to the Ionic 
form. The interments doubtless ranged up to and included a part of the 
seventh century. 

Near the apse of the latest church and beneath the floor we come 
across an interesting tomb in three compartments, marble slabs of fine 
workmanship, making a most solid vault. Here, according to the inscrip- 
tion, was buried with two other martyrs the original Domnius, martyr 
of Diocletian and first Bishop of Salona. If, as some hold, Domnius was 
martyred under Trajan he belongs to the second century. Nearby is the 
sarcophagus of his nephew, the Bishop Primus, who, according to the 
list of the Bishops of Salona, served somewhere between 304 and 370 A. D. 

Another monument of great interest was a huge “bisomum,” or double 
sarcophagus, with inscriptions in Latin hexameter, to Constantius and his 
wife Honoria. The epitaph to Constantius is rather an official inscrip- 
tion. The one to Honoria, in its flowing hexameter, is a beautiful tribute 
to a noble wife and mother. We read that Constantius was an ex-pro- 
consul to Africa. He had served the empire in an important position. 
We know that in 27 A. D. Augustus divided with the Senate the care of 
the Roman provinces, retaining under his own direction those which 
were of military importance and sending out to them men of senatorial 
rank, with the title “pro-consul.” This entitled him to write after his 
name the letters V. C. (Vir Clarissimus), which duly appears in the 
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inscription. We learn further, from the inscription that he served after 
the consulate of Gratian, who was one of the officials entrusted with the 
care of the public festivals and also a man of equestrian rank—(Post cons 
D{omini] N[ostri] gratiani Aug III et equitius). Here is fossil history. 
Avg III leads to the fact that the “Augustales” were a class of municipal 
magistrates established by Augustus and that they were divided into sev- 
eral orders. They were entrusted with the giving of public games and 
festivals.. Gratian was a member of the third class. The title of “Zqui- 
tivs” tells us that Gratian was a member of the knightly order. Admis- 
sion to the order of knights in the early days of the empire depended not 
only upon birth and the possession of 400,000 sesterces but also upon the 
presentation of the knight’s horse, indicating that he was a suitable per- 
son to become a member of the equestrian troup. So, with pride the 
knight wrote after his name “Hqvitivs.” In the fourth century in Rome, 
after the days of Constantine, many of these customs fell into disuse, but 
they appear still to have remained in Dalmatia. 

We are enabled, by the mention of the consulate of Gratian, to date 
this monument, for turning to the list of the Roman consuls we find that 
Gratian served in the year 374 and is named on the list “Gratianus 
Equitius.”” 

Turning to the inscription of Honoria we read: Constanti Conjure 
Honorta. “Honoria, wife of Constantine.” She is described: Mater Par- 
vorum, “Mother of little ones.” And further: Dvicibvs erimie carissime 
semper et una. “To her sweet ones exceedingly dear and always the 
same.” She died very young, at thirty years of age, Conples terdenos qvae 
vitam vizerit annos. She was honored by being buried in the locality 
sacred to the martyrs—Adscita Martvribvs. The lines close with the state- 
ment that this Consortia Dvicis—sweet wife—was buried on the seventh 
kalends of April—Deposita VII Kal. Apriles. 

The monument to this distinguished couple and the massive sarco- 
phagi in this early Christian cemetery lead us to infer that this Christian 
community was one of wealth and importance, greatly contrasting with 
the mass of tombs in the Catacombs at Rome, which are largely of the 
poor. The latter part of the fourth century in Salona was a period when 
the Church was expanding under the aegis of the state, growing in infiu- 
ence and commanding the attention of leaders in social and political life. 
It would not be unusual, therefore, to find among the members of the 
Christian Church distinguished Romans such as Constantius and Honoria. 

One could linger indefinitely among the fragments of this forgotten 
city, fascinated by the glimpses secured of the life and faith of the elect 
of Salona. The unfolded history contained in these monuments would 
fill volumes. 

We can but hopé that the work of excavation in this region will not 
stop, though Austria's sad collapse has brought to a close the work of the 
Austrian Archeological Commission. One result of the war, however, 
tends to promote archeological research by opening up localities from 


‘Marruchi. Epigraphia Cristiana, p. 274. 
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which the explorer has been practically debarred. Now that Britain is in 
control of Mesopotamia and Palestine it means a free hand for the explorer 
in those regions closed by the Turk. The hundred “tells” in Palestine 
are awaiting the coming of the man with the spade, and the unexplored 
mounds of the Tigro-Euphrates Valley promise rich returns. 

La Jolla, California. Amos WILLIAMS PATTEN. 





BOOK NOTICES 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


The Old Testament in the Life of To-day. By Rev. Joun A. Rice, A-M., 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in Southern 
Methodist University. Pp. xxxiii+320. New York, The Macmillan 
Company. ° 


Tuis is a very interesting book, in its contents, and scarcely less so in 
its place of origin, for it comes out of the Methodist Church, South, of 
which there are still some who think only in terms of a rigid conserva- 
tism. This book is certainly not conservative in its attitude to Old Testa- 
ment criticism, for it goes much farther in some particulars than do all 
the Old Testament students in the sister church in the Northern States. 
I have not the pleasure of knowing the learned author personally, nor 
have I any acquaintance with his history, save that he acknowledges obli- 
gations in his preface to Professor J. M. Powis Smith of the University 
of Chicago, surely one of the best and ablest Old Testament scholars in 
America. There is sufficient internal evidence to lead one to draw the 
conclusion that Professor Rice owes much to him, though it is not sug- 
gested in such a way as to make Professor Smith responsible for form, 
method, or individual views in the book. It is difficult to classify the 
book in any of the ordinary categories. It is not an Old Testament Intro- 
duction in the technical sense, nor is it, properly speaking, what the 
Germans call Literaturgeschichte. Rice has gone his own way with eyes 
fastened rather on practical usefulness than on judicial sobriety, on a 
certain winsome persuasiveness more than on scientific precision, for the 
book was plainly intended to win its readers to a view of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures not commonly: held among God’s people, and none too 
widely disseminated among their public and accredited teachers. Dis- 
claiming all positive knowledge I should nevertheless be disposed to say 
that the author had preached much, that perhaps he had been bred a 
preacher, rather than a teacher, and still more than as a scholar. He is 
never quite content to set down his conclusions about the origin and com- 
position of a biblical book in some simple factual matter, but goes on to 
give some modern, and often illuminative, parallel, or to quote some 
modern verse, or to exhort. This will enhance the book’s value, making it 
easier to read, and sometimes serve to take the sting out of what the ordi- 
nary reader may think a severe judgment. The book proposes to set forth 
the orderly development of the Old Testament books in six parts, thus, 
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I. Beginnings, discussing the poetic fragments now embedded in the canon- 
ical books, and going on to longer poems, songs, parables, primitive codes, 
and pre-prophetic narratives. II. Prophecy and the Prophets, from the 
pre-prophetic movement under Moses and Samuel through Amos to Isaiah 
of Babylon. III. The Priest and his Work, comprising the codes, the final 
editing of the Hexateuch, Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles, Esther, and the 
Psalter. IV. The Sages and their Philosophy, including Job, Ruth, Jonah, 
Song of Songs, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. V. The Text and the Canon. 
That is a comprehensive program for a book of this size, and I am glad to 
say it is well done, and to recommend the book for popular use, The book is 
founded on a philosophy of Scripture which is thus stated: “Morals and 
religion, then, are the peculiar and exclusive theme of the Bible, but this 
does not imply that the Bible is a system even of morals and religion. 
It is the record of revelations made by God of Himself to the Hebrew 
people, setting forth the meaning and value of existence, the providential 
purposes and redeeming efforts of God. These revelations were not pri- 
marily of truths or even of truth, but of himself, of a person to persons” 
(p. xvi). This is sound and well said, as are also the concluding words, 
“This marvellous collection of booklets, more than half poetry, mostly 
anonymous, seeks no defense, shuns no attack, asks only that we test the 
pledge it brings of God’s saving and satisfying touch upon the human 
spirit, and venture upon its promise of a world redeemed through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” 
(p. 320). 

There is perhaps no need to express differences, doubts, or disagree- 
ments with the author of such a book. He represents, by and large, the 
views now held by the great majority of serious students of the Old Testa- 
ment. But these views are subject to caveats, revisions, dubieties in sun- 
dry places and need not be regarded as essential to the salvation either of 
scholarship or of the individual intellect. There is no need of an infallible 
Pope in O. T. scholarship, and Rice would surely not set up for one, still 
less would his distinguished teacher, Professor J. M. P. Smith. I may be 
allowed then to say that I should be bold enough to urge a different con- 
clusion upon some points, and should be glad, perhaps in an excess of 
caution, to have others stated differently. Thus, for example, I do not 
like the rather summary dismissal of any personal claim of Moses to the 
Decalogue in Exodus 20. Rice seems of the positive conviction that “the 
literary peculiarities and historical references, as well as the general 
background suggested in the Pentateuch, point to a much later period for 
its composition” (p. 5). I cannot agree, and much prefer the cautious 
statement of Driver (Exodus, p. 413ff.). The whole question indeed is of a 
wider issue which has been discussed by Montefiore, Kamphausen, and 
especially by Marti and Burney, as to what was the character of Mosaism 
as a whole. The discussion by Rice of the composition of the Psalter is 
very well done, and I was quite interested to see that he has hit upon a 
treatment very similar to that which I have long used in classroom lec- 
tures, but have never published. I am, however, not of his mind about 
David's possible contribution to the book. This he dismisses without dis- 
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cussion. It is true that we cannot produce proof that any of the Psalms 
were written by David and can only argue that there is nothing in certain 
Psalms which forbids the ascription of them to the king. Better than 
Rice is the statement by G. Buchanan Gray, “There are Psalms in the 
Psalter of which, if we may remove certain parts as later interpolations, 
a residuum remains of which it would be unjustifiable to assert that it 
was not written by David.” But I have written too much. There's a 
place for this book, and may good fortune attend it. 
Drew Theological Seminary. Rosert W. Rocers. 


The Personality of God. By James H. Snowpen, LL.D., Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary. Pp. 145. The 
Macmillan Company. 


What and Where Is God? By Ricuarp La Rue Swatn, Ph.D. Pp. 255. The 
Macmillan Company. 


The Religion of a Layman. By Cuartes R. Brown, Dean of the Divinity 
School, Yale University. Pp. 84. The Macmillan Company. 


The Power of Prayer. Being a Selection of Walker Trust Essays. Edited 
by the Right Rev. W. P. Parrerson, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. Pp. 528. The Macmillan Company. 


Proresson SNowbDEN has roots which go deeply into the theological 
past. He is not ashamed of it. Indeed he is proud of it. He lives in the 
twentieth century and he writes of James and Bergson and H. G. Wells. 
But his heart is with the ages rather than the age. Or to put it better, 
his heart is with the age as one views it in the light of the ages. He knows 
that personality is the one matter of fundamental importance, and he 
believes that the one perfect expression of personality is to be found in 
the life of God. It is easy to see that he is ready to fight like a knight in 
armor for this one citadel of the mind. He has read much literature as 
well as much theology, and his style has a touch of warm luminousness 
which comes from these literary friendships. He thinks logically and does 
not go out of his way to find an unusual framework for his thought. If 
at times he is conventional in his treatment it must also be said that at 
times he rises to a very noble eloquence which is based upon close and 
clear thinking. Once and again he quotes Professor Borden P. Bowne, and 
it is evident that his own mind has been quickened by that doughty 
thinker. The chapters on The Personality of God in the Light of the 
Modern World and on The Value of Personality will most completely 
rouse and stimulate the reader. In the midst of the restless confusion of 
much contemporary thinking there is something not a little refreshing 
in this product of a poised and steady mind, very much aware of all the 
tossing waves, but riding in serene confidence above them all. 

When you pick up Dr. Swain’s book at once you plunge into the tem- 
pest. It is nothing if not vital. The style is full of dash and energy. The 
author has infinite assurance which would sometimes arouse the antag- 
onism of the reader if Dr. Swain were not so simply and nobly sincere. 
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He goes crashing through the underbrush and really prefers to go run- 
ning over a dangerous mountain trail even if a broad safe road has been 
carved out for the feet of travelers. This is a book for intellectual adven- 
turers. There is always the arresting phrase and the unusual approach. 
Everything which the author knows he has made a part of his own expe- 
rience, and he pours forth his message with the warmest eagerness. He 
loves science, but he remains an evangelist at heart. His science is all the 
while set to the music of his evangel. There is 4 good deal of Christianity 
which he has never seen. His attitude toward Jesus would scarcely have 
satisfied Athanasius. And some of the things which he believes that he 
sees most clearly may not turn out to be true. His certainty that the 
heavenly universe will be the very universe in which we are now living 
is delightfully interesting and reveals a rather extraordinary innocence 
of some very usual philosophical considerations. But for all this the book 
is more than arresting and more than stimulating. One feels that he 
would like to know the author and that he must be a very wonderful 
pastor. It is rather good fun to be picked up by the hair and carried off 
through the sky and then brought back home, and all without suffering 
the least bit of hurt. And under everything else it is deeply good to be 
in contact with so finely noble a spirit as that which breathes through all 
the pages of this book. 

Dean Brown is crisp and keen and virile. He does not jolt the every- 
day mind, but he does stimulate that mind in a notable fashion. His little 
book is a shrewd and wisely practical exposition of those words of Jesus 
commonly referred to as the sermon on the mount. The man who is 
afraid of mysticism and wants something solid of which he can lay hold 
with a firm grasp will at once welcome this book. It has a fine sanity, 
a wholesome perspective, and a good and satisfying moral earnestness. 
It might be described as a book without frills. There are no end of keen 
phrases, as when Dean Brown refers to “the professional smile which 
shows more teeth than soul.” There are words of fine and incisive insight 
as when we are told: “One thing is secure, one thing a man is never com- 
pelled nor allowed to leave behind him, and that is himself. He takes his 
own qualities of mind and heart with him wherever he goes. That very 
fact becomes at once his highest reward or his sorest penalty.” You feel 
when you come to the end of this little book as if you have climbed to the 
top of a hill where the view was nobly beautiful, the air clear and clean, 
and the sun shining with a stimulating radiance, while a breath of invig- 
orating coolness completed the attractiveness of the day. The book is full 
of good feeling and good sense, and good, wise words. 

In 1916 the Walker Trust of the University of St. Andrews offered 
a prize of one hundred pounds for the most widely helpful essay on 
prayer. The competition aroused wide interest and 1,667 essays were 
received. These essays represented every possible standpoint except the 
repudiation of the very idea of prayer. Nineteen of them are published 
in the volume, The Power of Prayer. There is also a most significant 
analysis of the whole series of essays by the editor, and a final chapter of 
general observation growing out of the inspection of the larger group of 
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discussions. At once it must be said that this volume ought to be on the 
desk of every Christian minister. Beginning with the prize essay: “Prayer 
—Its Meaning, Reality, and Power,” by the Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D., 
Canon of the Cathedral of Baltimore, Md., each study is packed with 
interest, and some of them are marvelously rich in spiritual suggestive- 
ness and a certain gripping power. It would have been weli had less 
space been given to what may be termed the less typically Christian 
forms of prayer, but even here the studies written from the standpoint 
of theosophy and Christian science and the mysticism of the far east 
have their own interest and often suggest fresh and stimulating points 
of contact with the great theme. But the real value of the book is found 
in the witness of the more characteristically Christian utterances which 
disclose a ripe and rich knowledge of the meaning of the life of God in 
the soul of man. Many of the essays discuss the difficulties both specu- 
lative and practical which stand in the way of the man who would go 
forth on the high adventure of prayer, and often these matters are con- 
sidered with a sympathy and a wisdom which must prove welcome and 
helpful to many a reader. The whole book has an impact which is most 
impressive. You feel long before you have come to its last pages that you 
are dealing with one of the great forces of life. You are awed and hum- 
bled by the greatness and the far-reaching meaning of the theme. Of 
course, in such a varied approach and with such manifold views there is 
much which the discerning reader will read without indorsement and 
once and again he will find that a particular author leaves him cold. But 
it remains splendidly true that the book is a lofty testimony to the place 
of prayer in an age which we would hardly describe as an age of faith. 
One begins to suspect that the inarticulate faith of the world is more 
widely diffused and more potent than one had supposed. And as one comes 
to the last page he feels that he must enter the laboratory for himself. 
Detroit, Mich. Lynn Harotp Hover. 


The New Light on Immortality, or The Significance of Psychic Research. 
By JoHN HERMANN RANDALL. Pp. x+174. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


The Future Life, Fact and Fancies. By F. B. Stockpate. Pp. 111. New 
York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 


For the Christian believer there can be no new light on immortality 
apart from the Living Light, who “hath abolished death and brought life 
and immortality to light in the gospel.” Psychic research is significant 
as a study of abnormal psychology, but it is not a channel of divine revela- 
tion; that comes through the Mediator and not through mediums. Per- 
sonal acquaintance with the present Living Lord makes all the so-called 
light from spiritistic seances seem like the luminous fox-fire that glows 
from rotting logs in the forest, or the ignis fatuus, mere glimmering gas- 
eous exhalation from stagnant swamps. Not gibbering ghosts but the 
eternal word is the supreme source of spiritual revelation. 

F. B. Stockdale’s book is a fresh morning breeze to clear these malari- 
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ous mists away. He shows the essential materialism of the “spook” busi- 
ness, and with critical clarity constructs a true spiritual philosophy of 
Christian certainty as it comes to the solution of the problems of unspeak- 
ing death. 





PRACTICAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 


The Pulpit and American Life. By Artuur S. Hoyt. 12mo, pp. x+286. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 


Progressive Religious Thought in America. A Survey of the Enlarging 
Pilgrim Faith. By JouHN Wricut BuckHAM. 12mo, pp. x+352. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, $2. 


Tue American pulpit has an honorable record during the three hun- 
dred years since the Pilgrims arrived. It has been one of the strong social 
forces in national life, and its teachings have permeated and influenced 
all our activities. The spirit of individualism has been a source of strength 
and weakness. It has often found expression in eccentric forms, as seen 
in the one hundred and sixty-five denominations competing with each 
other and making more of the differences than the unity of the Faith. 
In the early days this individualism had much to do with preventing any 
church from becoming dominant, but its unmodified continuance has 
been a barrier to the progress of Christianity. It can be overcome by com- 
prehension without compromise. This is one of the urgent tasks before 
the American Church. 

The dream of organic unity will not be realized, and its benefits are 
of doubtful advantage. The prospects of harmony and federation are, 
however, more hopeful. To this end we need to understand the distinctive 
contributions of each of the churches. Professor Hoyt has an illuminating 
chapter on this subject. The Congregational pulpit has emphasized the 
intellectual aspects of truth and its preachers have been essentially teach- 
ers. The Baptist pulpit, true to its traditions of individualism, has made 
much of the freedom of teaching with loyalty to truth. The Unitarian 
pulpit has softened the dogmatic spirit and introduced the element of 
humanness. The Methodist pulpit has been distinguished by evangelical 
zeal and fervor. The Episcopal pulpit has related the sermon to worship 
and modified individualism through the historic and social spirit. The 
Presbyterian pulpit has made conspicuous the teaching power of preach- 
ing. These types are bound to be modified by each other. Indeed, the 
process is already going on with mutual benefit to every one of them. 

The chapter on “The Present American Pulpit” is critical and appre- 
ciative. One criticism is worth quoting: “If we think of the modern 
American pulpit as a whole, it does not seem to have an overmastering 
and compelling sense of message.” This is explained in part by the fact 
that we have placed “less reliance upon the thorough grasp of the truth 
and more trust in brightness of speech and attractiveness of person.” 
This thought is more fully expanded in Professor Hoyt’s earlier volume 
on Vital Elements of Preaching, particularly in the lecture on “The Sense 
of Message.” The whole volume should be carefully studied since it deals 
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with some of the strategic features of effective preaching. His latest 
volume is a searching analysis of the work of the Puritan Preacher, 
of Jonathan Edwards, Lyman Beecher, W. EB. Channing, Horace Bushnell, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks and several of those whose voice 
is still heard from the pulpits of our land. 

In comparing the sermon of to-day with that of fifty years ago, he re- 
marks: “The present sermon has more practical thinking, if not so 
much speculation.” We can understand what this means if we turn to 
Professor Buckham’s volume which excellently supplements that of 
Professor Hoyt. We learn from its chapters that the American pulpit 
has been a notable factor in the development of theological thought. 
The Introduction celebrates our indebtedness to the immediate past. It 
is an appreciative estimate of the ministry of such liberators as Bushnell, 
H. W. Beecher, Channing and Brooks. A much needed plea is made for 
a larger use of the treasures of literature for the humanizing of theology. 
In this connection, we are reminded of a remark in the letter of Principal 
Denney. It was made by his wife, who shrewdly observed: “James, I 
think your preaching style has greatly improved since you took to read- 
ing those French novels.” It was one of Dr. Denney’s contentions that 
a want of style prevented theological books from reaching the first rank. 
Professor Buckham is equally explicit, and he illustrates his argument 
from theological writings which might be ranked as. literature and those 
which failed because of a pedantic and technical style. 

The men who are honored in this volume stand in the front rank as 
pulpit thinkers. When we hear impulsive remarks about the decadence 
of the pulpit, it is well to remind ourselves and the rash critics, that the 
progress made in theological thought in America has been due to the 
preacher rather than to the professor. T. T. Munger, George A. Gordon, 
William J. Tucker, Washington Gladden, Newman Smyth are thought of 
as preachers. Their books were the outcome of pulpit work and reflected 
not only their own ability but that of their hearers. Among the later 
representatives of theological progress mention is made of Lyman Abbott, 
Amory H. Bradford, James H. Whiton, William DeWitt Hyde, Elisha 
Mulford, W. P. Du Bose, Charles Cuthbert Hall, Milton S. Terry and 
others. 

The true apostolic succession of the prophets of the pulpit has not 
been exhausted, nor are there indications that it will be. The concluding 
chapter on “The Future of Theology” suggests some of the lines along 
which advances should be made. We need the intimate study of religion 
as a whole, and we must take account of the nature and contents of re- 
ligious experience, of the results of religious psychology, of the marvel 
and might of personality. We should also be released from scholastic 
and conventional conventions in our doctrines of God, of Christ and of 
humanity. “So far from being a decadent science Christian theology 
is yet in its youth.” The noble past holds the promise of a better future, 
and we are justified in looking to the American pulpit for the leadership 
demanded by this new day. We shall not be disappointed. 


Oscarz L. JOSEPH. 
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Medical Misstons—the Twofold Task. By Water R. Lamsura, M.D., 
F.R.G.S. Pp. 262. Published by the Student Volunteer Move 
ment, 1920. 


Mepicat Missions! That chivalrous service of science to soul de 
serves more publicity than it generally receives. Too often the missionary 
physician is not possessed of pulpit power, while the pressure of his science 
demands that he spend his furlough delving in laboratories and clinics, 
hence his message is often unspoken. 

Fortunate it is when one so gifted as Bishop Lambuth appears to lift 
the pen in praise and appeal for his work. Himself a medical missionary 
for fourteen years in China and Japan, Bishop Lambuth has not allowed 
his later burdens as Missionary Secretary and Bishop to lessen his interest 
in the missionary physician and his task. 

William H. Welch, M.D., LL.D., in his introduction shows that in 
spite of his scholastic caution, he has caught the author’s contagious spirit 
of admiration for the man and his task. He says, “No intelligent and 
sympathetic observer who has had opportunity to come into close personal 
contact with medical missionaries in their field of work can fail to be 
stirred by the spirit and character of these devoted men and women and 
to be impressed with the development of the finest traits of heart and 
mind and with the large service which they are rendering to their fellow- 
men and with their joy in this service.” 

’Tis a fascinating story that the spending and spent lives of these 
men and women give, and the fascination of it has been beautifully caught 
in this brief text. The pure daringness of the deeds is flung at you in 
the opening lines as with vivid narrative the author introduces us to the 
great need in mission fields for the ministry of healing. 

Here it is: 

“A low caravansary lies before us in a rude village of Asia Minor. 
In the dim light of a sputtering candle two figures are silhouetted bend- 
ing over a third. The first is Dr. Henry S. West, of Yale, missionary of 
the American Board, passing through the village after a hard day’s jour- 
ney on horseback; the second, a frightened servant ready to faint at the 
sight of blood; the third, a poor stranger, in the same inn, exhausted and 
ready to die from the anguish of a strangulated hernia. 

“Was there any hesitation? The light was miserably poor, the assist- 
ant was incompetent, no anzsthetic was at hand and there was every 
chance of sepsis developing. The doctor could not speak the language— 
it was his first year—and if the patient died who could explain the odds 
to the dark-visaged, scowling Turks standing back there in the shadow? 
But West had come under Divine orders. Moreover, he was a Yale man 
and Yale sees it through. And, finally, was not this a fellow-creature suf- 
fering unto death? There was no hesitation. An incision, a swift dissec- 
tion, a release of the strangulated viscus, a compress wrung out of hot 
water, a few stitches, a simple dressing, and the work was done.” These 
graphic incidents, well selected, pique the reader’s interest throughout 
the book. 
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In the chapter “The Missionary Himself” the author gives us one of 
the most succinct statements of the rationale of the miracles of the mis- 
sionary physician that we have seen. He quotes Dr. George E. Post, of 
Syria, who, with that modesty characteristic of so many missionary physi- 
cians, explains his achievement in one of his remarkable cases by saying: 
“It is not a miracle of mine, only a miracle of modern science, and modern 
science is a miracle of Christianity.” The wonderful hand of the skilled 
physician is but one of the wonder-children of modern science; and what 
is modern science but one of the miracle-children to which Christianity 
has given birth. And so breathing out through the pages of this book is 
felt the pervading power of Christ as the dominant force and motive of 
all this achievement. 

Other topics dealt with cover the purpose and the preparation of the 
medical missionary and the challenge for service found in the appalling 
medical needs revealed in Mission lands to-day. 

A special chapter is devoted to the special phases of “Woman’s Work 
for Woman.” In many non-Christian lands men physicians obtain very 
reluctant access to the bedside of the higher class women sufferers, and 
unless women physicians are available, the poor sufferer frequently drags 
out her miserable existence until death relieves her. Superstition, too, 
seems to seek out with peculiar persecution and make more wretched still 
the sad lot of women. 

Dr. Christie tells of a sad case in his experience in Manchuria where 
“madness, epilepsy, and extreme hysteria are usually regarded as being 
caused by devil possession. Without any inquiry into the origin of the 
condition, most cruel methods are resorted to in order to drive out the 
evil spirit, such as forcing the patient to stand on red hot iron, and there 
is always a severe and merciless beating. A girl of seventeen was brought 
to me, evidently a case of extreme hysteria. The witch doctors, after 
trying several cruel methods without success, had finally thrust a red-hot 
poker down her throat to expel the demon. The girl died shortly after- 
wards.” Fortunately not only is the work of American and European 
women physicians bringing a blessed relief to these sufferers, but the 
years of sowing the seed of the Gospel have produced national women 
among these Oriental countries, who have come into advanced position 
among their fellow countrymen as women physicians and scientists, pio- 
neers in the art of healing. 

The great field of the nurse is duly, though all too briefly, considered. 
This is the day when the great function of nursing skill in the healing of 
disease has reached a degree of appreciation hardly dreamed of in the 
days when Florence Nightingale began her humble tasks. The great power 
of the social nurse in her visitation in the homes and the amelioration by 
education and practical example of the causes of disease is just now 
beginning to be felt by Missionary Societies and a great future awaits 
this form of missionary service. 

The ample appendix contains some rather unusual information that 
should prove genuinely helpful to those who are preparing for this phase 
of missionary work. Here are some of the subjects covered: 
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“What are the qualifications of a candidate?” This question is carefully 
elaborated upon and similar questions troubling the mind of the prospect 
in medical volunteer service. World statistics of Medical Missions are 
given in detail. A summary of the findings of some of the great confer- 
ences regarding Medical Missions is one of the features of the appendix. 
Then there is an interesting summary of the legal regulations of various 
mission lands regarding the practice of medicine and finally a list of the 
medical periodicals published in English in various mission lands. 

This book will be found of exceptional interest for mission study 
classes. Every medical school in the country should maintain such a 
class. Every Young People’s Society could spend with great profit to them- 
selves and the Church eight evenings in the study of Bishop Lambuth’s 
vivid narrative and gripping appeal. J. G. VAUGHAN. 


The Rise of Methodism in the West. Wi1i1aAM Warren Sweer. Pp. 270. 
Methodist Book Concern and Smith & Lamar, Nashville. 


CHURCHES are apt to be careless in preserving the data of their his- 
tory. The more absorbed they are in making history the less likely they 
are to keep up their archives. A district superintendent, excusing him- 
self for lack of interest in the memorial to Francis Asbury, Methodism’s 
most historical character, said: “We are too busy making history to give 
attention to the history of the past.” One might ask, what is the use of 
making history if it is not worth remembering? Of priceless value is the 
history which Francis Asbury made and preserved in his Journal. He 
did not know how the humble beginnings of Methodism in America were 
to develop; but he conscientiously jotted down each day’s events in their 
setting, giving us an incomparable picture of himself, his contemporaries 
and his period. We have not lacked able historical writers, like Stevens 
and Bangs and Buckley, to follow the broadening stream from its source 
in trickling brooks to the boundless sea of the future; but they had the 
early data of Francis Asbury, George Bourne, Jesse Lee, and itinerant biog- 
raphers as guides. There is nothing like a sharp difference over a single 
point to quicken interest in History, and the comparatively unimportant 
question whether Embury or Strawbridge was first in preaching and 
organizing societies and erecting church edifices has long been a matter 
of discussion. Bourne looked it up more than a hundred years ago and 
gave the result of his investigation in favor of Embury. But though 
General Conferences and Disciplines have uniformly pronounced for the 
priority of Embury, it is still a disputed question and as such cannot ever 
be regarded as finally settled, so long as the possibility of discovering 
new data is open. Professor Sweet has put in print for the first time the 
manuscript Journal of the old Western Conference, the first beyond the 
Alleghenies, covering the period from October 4, 1800, to October 1, 1811. 
At the first session of the Western Conference, held at Bethel Academy, 
Kentucky, ten were present, including Bishop Asbury and Bishop What- 
coat, who had been made bishop that year in Baltimore. Those were the 
days of small things in the West. The conditions were pioneer, rude huts 
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and living, homespun garmetts, plenty of hard work, and little money. 
The cabins had no floors and oiled paper served in the windows instead 
of glass. Worse than all were the filthy houses and beds. These were a 
trial even to Bishop Asbury, accustomed as he was to rough conditions. 
The itinerants wore the common “linsey-woolsey,” but with a difference 
in cut and shape. They had straight-breasted coats, high-standing col- 
lars, long waistcoats and plain neckties. Suspenders were a little-known 
luxury. The circuits were large. In 1804 a preacher was appointed to 
Illinois, and in 1807 another had Missouri as his circuit. The circuit-rider 
preached every day generally, on week days at noon. Sixty-four dollars a 
year was his salary before 1800, afterward increased to $80, but very often 
he reported a deficit. These matters are of interest to us, even though 
they are petty, because the heroism of the itinerants who bore them so 
bravely and patiently is shown in little as in great things. They laid 
faithfully the foundations upon which succeeding generations have builded 
so successfully and deserve our love and gratitude as the apostles of early 
Methodism. Professor Sweet has written a very interesting account in 
the first seventy pages of the conditions under which the preachers worked 
and many deilghtful anecdotes and illustrations are given, drawn from 
biographies and other sources. We could wish that Professor Sweet might 
further enrich our historical collection. H. K. Carrot. 


Everybody’: World. By Suerewoop Eppy. Pp. 276. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


Few if any men are so well fitted as Sherwood Eddy to go to the ends 
of the earth, whence representatives were drawn into the great conflict 
which recently ended in Europe, and bring back wise words as to the out- 
look for reconstruction. In the war, where he saw Americans, Australians, 
Canadians, South Africans, American Indians, Negroes, Moroccans, Sene- 
galese, Malagasy, Basutos, Chinese, Japanese, Sikhs of India, Ghurkhas, 
Mahrattas, Portuguese, Belgians, French British and Italians, he went 
out into the world, so familiar to him, to see what the great victory meant 
to Africa, China, Japan, India, the Near East, Russia, and to gauge Anglo- 
Saxon responsibility. He found a troubled world, an awakening world 
and a world ready for an advance toward Christianity and a newer and 
better civilization. In India, where he had spent eighteen years in mis- 
sionary work, he found many auspicious signs of a growing Christianity 
and a crumbling heathenism. As the war was Everybody’s War, so is the 
new world Everybody’s World, and the optimistic writer has no doubt 
that it is the leaven of Christianity that will in time leaven the whole 
lump. _He saw Nationalism manifesting itself in Egypt; he saw in Tur- 
key a great problem yet to be settled, if ever the Buropean nations can get 
the courage to face it, we might add; he saw hope in Armenia, the bleed- 
ing nationality of the world, which nobody is yet ready to father; in Rus- 
sia, a resurrection from the depths of starving agony when the strangling 
hold of Bolshevism is broken; in China, the victim of material exploita- 
tion and of internal bribery and corruption, a day of deliverance when the 
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chains which cramp her life shall be broken and political, social, and 
economic freedom shall be hers—all these through the Gospel of Christ. 
In India the new national consciousness is “bridging the gulfs of caste and 
creed, of race and language” and the choice lies between evolution and 
revolution. Cannot philanthropy in England and Democratic America 
guide these vast millions into the channel of Christian civilization? For 
all these problems the author proposes a new social order, based on the 
Fatherhood of God, each man a potential son of God and of infinite worth, 
all men Christian brothers and with mutual responsibility for each other. 
And then, of course, comes as the chief object the bringing in of the King- 
dom of God, by the use of wealth and service. The reading of this volume, 
touched by spiritual fervor, breathing a glorious faith in the power, wis- 
dom, and effective guidance of God, and every page glowing with confi- 
dence in the ability of the Church of Christ to work out ultimately all 
these world problems, is good to inspire courage and hope in hours when 
the black tides of materialism rise about the soul in this selfish and 
thoughtless world. H. K. Carrot. 


The Christ of Revolution. By Joun R. Coates, B.A. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 


Tue interest of the world in Jesus Christ evidently is not abating. 
Even if Christianity were not spreading over the continents and under- 
mining religions older than itself, it commands the best intelligence of 
the nations, and the life, character, teachings and ideals of its founder 
are among the most attractive studies and discussions of the time. The 
Christ of Revolution does not pretend to be a new discovery of the powers 
‘and qualities of the Master’s leadership, but is rather an attempt to har- 
monize different points of view in the conclusion that Christ is the power 
of God in a revolution, initiated by Him, which “will ultimately trans- 
form the whole of human life.” The meaning of the quoted words is not 
very clear. Do they apply to the whole race, or to the particular lives 
affected? The reader is quite often in doubt as to the author’s meaning, 
but not as to his spirit and purpose. He is reverent, is not afflicted with 
doubts, apparently, and discusses with conviction “the problems, the prin- 
ciples, the program, the glory and the power of Jesus.” The book makes 
the impression that the author has thought deeply on the subject. He has 
written much that is suggestive and helpful; but a more logical develop- 
ment of his subject and a more lucid presentation of his thoughts would 
add to the value of his book. H. K. CaRRo. 


The Meaning of Service. By Harry Emerson Fospick. 12mo, pp. ix+225. 
New York: Association Press. Price, $1.25. 


Tus is a refreshing book on a hackneyed theme. Fosdick. maintains 
his high reputation as an alert writer of devotional literature that appeals 
to the intellect and the will as well as to the spiritual emotions. Those 
who have read his two books on The Meaning of Prayer and The Meaning 
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of Faith will welcome this third member of the trilogy. The twelve chap- 
ters, to be used during twelve weeks, are arranged for daily use, with a 
Scripture passage and exposition and a prayer. The meditation of each 
week is summed up in a masterly comment of about nine or ten pages. 
These comments are first-class sermons and good Sunday reading. The 
illustrations are out of the beaten track, the quotations, from a large vari- 
ety of writers, are always apposite, and the thought is expressed in a 
choice, virile style. 

The titles of the chapters are “Service and Christianity,” “The Peril 
of Uselessness,” “The Strong and the Weak,” “The Abundant Life,” “Self- 
Denial,” “Justice,” “Small Enemies of Usefulness,” “Cooperation,” “New 
Forms of Service,” “The Great Obstacle,” “The Motive of Gratitude,” 
“Victorious Personality.” The exposition of the incident of the rich 
young man begins thus: “We marvel at men who, heavily handicapped by 
adversity, succeed in achieving victorious lives. The Master marvelled at 
men who, heavily handicapped by prosperity, were able to rise above it. 
It seemed to him a superhuman task to get the spiritual mastery of suc- 
cess.” Then there follows a comparison between Lincoln and Gladstone. 
Self-sacrifice is described as “the enlargement of our personalities to com- 
prehend the interests of others’; the chapter on “The Abundant Life” is a 
luminous study of this theme. “Self-denial is not negative repression but 
the cost of positive achievement”; it is forcefully elaborated in the chap- 
ter on this subject. “As Bunyan found a passage to hell from under the 
walls of the celestial city, so are there ways fo unlovely uselessness that 
run out from the very desire and intention to be of use.” The week’s study 
of this subtle danger will open the eyes of many to insidious perils lurking 
in places of apparent safety. The subject of stewardship is honestly faced 
in the chapter on “The Great Obstacle.” The motive of gratitude must 
be quickened by the fact that “all we have was bought and paid for by 
unselfishness. Can we not do for others, not simply as we would be done 
by, but as we have been done by?” The message of the book is summed 
up in the last chapter. “The most serviceable gift which any man can 
give the world is a radiant and inwardly victorious personality.” 

This is a book of consecration, cheer and courage. It will start drives 
of thought and trains of action, to bring blessing to many and hasten the 
day of Christian triumph. 


The Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua. A Critical Study. By Ernram 
Emerton, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Emeritus, in Harvard 
University. 8vo, pp. 82. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
Price, $1.25. 


Ir is one of the ironies of history that a prophetic and fertile thinker 
like Marsiglio should be practically unknown. The Defensor Pacis has 
been adjudged the most remarkable literary product of the Middle Ages. 
Those who make this claim do not ignore Thomas Aquinas the theologian, 
Dante the poet, William Ockham the philosopher. This herald of a new 
social order was promptly challenged by the hierarchy, not by argument, 
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but by the assertion of ecclesiastical authority. But his message could 
not be silenced and though his name is seldom referred to, his teachings 
were accepted by later writers so that he was destined to exercise an 
anonymous influence over successive generations. 

We are therefore glad that Professor Emerton has presented a his- 
torical exposition of the Defensor Pacis, which is without doubt one of 
the few immortal writings of the ages. It was called forth by the conflict 
between the Empire and the Papacy, and it convincingly advocated the 
righis of civil authority against papal claims. The immediate occasion 
was the struggle of the Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria to secure imperial 
independence from the domination of the Pope. The significance of Mar- 
siglio’s defense of the imperial office is that it represents the ultimate 
rights of the people. It was one of the earliest voices on behalf of democ- 
racy. Marsiglio insists that the source of law and therefore of authority 
is not found in any @ivine right of rulers nor in the superior wisdom of 
any class of society but in the whole body of citizens. He had in mind 
the modern idea of majority rule, as conveying the best expression of the 
will of the entire community. “We declare that according to the truth 
(that is, the Gospel) and to the opinion of Aristotle, the Lawgiver, that is, 
the primary, essential and efficient source of law is the People, that is, the 
whole body of citizens or a majority of them, acting of their own free 
choice openly declared in a general assembly of the citizens and prescrib- 
ing something to be done or not done in regard to civil affairs under pen- 
alty of temporal punishment.” He further contended that the ruler should 
be given large liberty of executive action, but he must always remember 
that he is the agent of the sovereign people. 

Marsiglio’s definition of the church was also marked by the temper of 
democracy. He took issue with those who insisted that the church means 
chiefly the presbyters or bishops, ministers and deacons, and he declared 
that the church is the whole body of believers, both clergy and laity. His 
discussion of the “power of the keys” shows him to be a Protestant before 
Protestantism. He argued with pointed persuasiveness against Petrine 
authority. As a matter of historical fact the Ronmian bishops were the 
successors of Paul rather than of Peter. “But, as to Peter, I say that it 
cannot be proved by Scripture that he was bishop of Rome, or what is 
more, that he was ever at Rome. For it seems amazing if, according to 
some popular saint’s legend, St. Peter came to Rome before St. Paul, 
preached there the word of God, and was then taken prisoner, if then St. 
Paul after his arrival in Rome acting together with St. Peter had so many 
conflicts with Simon Magus and in defense of the faith fought against 
emperors and their agents, and if finally, according to the same story, both 
were beheaded at the same time for their confession of Christ, there fell 
asleep in the Lord, and thus consecrated the Roman church of Christ— 
most amazing, I say, that St. Luke, who wrote the Acts of the Apostles, 
and Paul himself make not the slightest mention of St. Peter.” 

This quotation is given to illustrate Marsiglio’s method of argument, 
which was strictly historical. He furthermore placed the appeal to Scrip- 
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ture above papal decrees and made tradition subservient to reason. What 
he wrote on the claims to supremacy of the Roman see and on the relation 
between clergy and laity deserves the careful study of those interested in 
the contentious questions of the historic episcopate and of apostolic suc- 
cession. The Roman Curia was severely castigated. “What do you find 
there but a swarm of simoniacs from every quarter? What but the clamor 
of pettifoggers, the insults of calumny, the abuse of honorable men? 
There justice to the innocent falls to the ground or is so long delayed— 
unless they can buy it for a price—that finally, worn out with endless 
struggle, they are compelled to give up even just and deserving claims. 
There are hatched conspiracies and plots for invading the territories of 
Christian peoples and snatching them from their lawful guardians. But 
for the winning of souls there is neither care nor counsel.” He right- 
fully contended that the disorders of Christendom were largely due to 
the spiritual power invading the province of secular authority for its 
own material aggrandizement. 

One of the most fruitful suggestions was that concerning a general 
council, composed of clergy and laity, to be regarded as the supreme court 
of appeal. This idea is still more or less of a dream, althoug) the signs 
of our times point to some such league of nations and of churches as a 
needed instrument to realize the peace of the world on a basis equitable 
to all social classes. It was to have been expected that a document so 
revolutionary would be denounced. Pope John XXII was vehement in his 
bulls directed against Ludwig, Marsiglio, and his associate John of 
Jandun. Gregory XI at a later date declared that the heresies of Wycliffe 
represented “the perverted opinions and ignorant doctrine of Marsiglio 
of damned memory.” The importance of this medizval pronouncement by 
an independent thinker cannot be overestimated. A study of this thesis 
by Professor Emerton will help all who are engaged in the effort to inter- 
pret and apply the principles of democracy in national and international 
life as well as in the realm of church comity and cooperation. 

Oscar L. JosEra. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Frepertck Tracy. Pp. xi+246. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


Tue author of this book is a professor in the University of Toronto, 
who has long been known to many through his Psychology of Childhood. 
He now carries his studies forward into the second great stage of growth. 
The aim of the new volume is to provide teachers, particularly of religion 
and morals, with a ready handbook of informatipn and points of view. 
It reports no fresh researches; it contains no critical discussions of other 
publications or of debatable views; it presents neither case studies nor sta- 
tistics as evidence for the generalizations that are offered: the book consists, 
rather, of conclusions that the author draws from a survey, on the one 
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hand, of the literature of the subject, and on the other hand, of his own 
long experience as a teacher of youth. 

It is, of course, not practicable in a brief view even to sketch the many 
specific conclusions that are offered, but it is possible to indicate some of 
the more general and pervasive convictions that control the entire dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the most important of them—important both theoreti- 
cally and educationally—is that of the continuity of childhood with 
adolescence and of adolescence with maturity. “The division into periods 
is instrumental and methodical rather than fundamental and essential” 
(p. 4). This does not mean, with Tracy, that the ripening of the sex 
instinct is a slight thing from any point of view, but that “no single period 
or stage in the life of the individual can be adequately dealt with except 
in relation to the whole life” (p. 2). Twenty-five years ago the differences 
between adolescence and other periods needed to be emphasized; for vari- 
ous reasons an over-emphasis occurred. One leading source of the over- 
emphasis was a particular interpretation of recapitulation that is now 
known to be incorrect. In view of the wide publicity that this interpre- 
tation has had among teachers it is to be regretted that Professor Tracy 
has not added to his very general statement of his position a specific crit- 
ical discussion of recapitulation, actual and fancied (see pp. 22f). 

Another, closely related, controlling conviction is a particular, care- 
fully defined conception of the ideal of individual growth and therefore 
the aim of education. Here again the notion of the unity of the individual 
—harmony of all the powers and consistent control of them all through 
reason—is the fundamental one (pp. 7-9, 207). In this conception several 
theoretical attitudes and points of view combine. First of all, we find a 
predominantly intellectualistic approach to the problem of mind (see, for 
example, p. 83). Accordingly the psychology that is here offered is struc- 
tural, in fact little more than an improved form of the old psychology of 
intellect, feeling, and will. The resources of dynamic and social psychol- 
ogy are very slightly utilized. In the next place, the ethical principle that 
is assumed is a reflection of the formalism of Kant. It is true that Tracy 
recognizes the impossibility of self-realization in any but a social medium, 
but he gives few hints as to the content of the social issues in and 
through which growth takes place, or of the social ends that should 
control education. 

As a consequence, I judge, of the intellectualistic emphasis, the mind 
of the adolescent is treated almost altogether as a generalized mind rather 
than as particular minds that exhibit different phenomena and different 
sorts of growth under different conditions of heredity and of experience. 
The whole field of mental tests and of occupational tests is ignored; like- 
wise the effects of different sorts of training in different religions and 
civilizations; most serious of all, differences in adolescence because of 
economic conditions. Tracy has in mind, apparently without realizing 
how limited his horizon is, the favored youth who goes to high school and 
college. How would the author’s generalizations look if they were to be 
compared, item by item, with the mental life of the multitudes of my 
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adolescent neighbors who enter occupations at fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen 
years of age? Does anybody know? 

The intellectualistic approach is responsible likewise, we may assume, 
for the fact that the author refrains from grappling with the Freudian 
notions of adolescence. One may surmise that these notions do not appeal 
to Professor Tracy as valid, but he mistakes if he thinks of them, valid or 
not, as unimportant. They are important, first of all, because they are 
making a strong popular appeal against much that has been accepted 
concerning childhood and adolescence and concerning the regimen that is 
appropriate thereto. Freudianism is important for psychology in general, 
because it challenges us to find the truth concerning the dynamics, the 
inmost motivation, of the mind; and for the psychology of adolescence, 
because the influence of the sex impulse and organism yields the central 
problem of this period. It seems, in particular, as though anyone who 
concerns himself with the common anxieties of adolescents would feel 
obliged to reckon with the new theory. I am far from desiring to recom- 
mend the psycho-analytic conclusions, for they seem to me to be an 
extraordinary mixture of fancy with fact; my point is that they cannot 
properly be ignored. 

It goes without saying, of course, that Professor Tracy presents a 
noble and ennobling picture of adolescence and its possibilities. The edu- 
cation that he recommends includes the symmetry, the poise, the rational 
control, and the esthetic appreciations that characterize the Greek ideal, 
and likewise the ethical consecration of the Christian. The limitations 
that I have mentioned concern what is omitted far more than what is 
included. 

The Union Theological Seminary. Georce A. Cor. 


A First Primary Book in Religion. By Exizasetn Cotson. Pp. 260. The 
Abingdon Press. 


The Rules of the Game. By Frorp W. LAmMsBErtTson. Pp. 206. Teacher's 
Manual. By the Same. Pp. 77. The Abingdon Press. 


Vocations within the Church. By Lzeonrpas W. Crawrorp. Pp. 211. The 
Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 


THESE volumes belong to the series of Abingdon Religious Education 
Texts for the Week-Day School, now being issued under the editorship of 
Professor George Herbert Betts, of Northwestern University. 

They are soundly based on Child and Adolescent Psychoiogy and are 
so developed as to be easily taught by any fairly trained day or Sunday- 
school teacher. The first volume is for children six years of age and 
forms a progressive course in religious ideas, Christian and social ethics. 
The method is beautifully pedagogical, beginning with stories, chiefly 
from the Bible, then expressed in prescribed activities, illustrated by play, 
given substance by the memorizing of songs, hymns, and prayers. The 
second book, Rules of the Game, is for boys and girls of the Scout and 
Campfire age, and develops the Scout Oath and Scout Law through 
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Bible teaching and hero-tales. The third, a vocational handbook, is a 
training treatise for young men and women, to meet a crowning problem 
of to-day, the need of more consecrated and trained workers. The high 
note of service, sacred, social, and secular, is nobly emphasized. 

These volumes will admirably meet the growing demand for week-day 
religious instruction in the church, school and home. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Margot Asquith. An Autobiography. Two volumes. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. Price, $7.50, net. 


“A BIOGRAPHY must not be a brief either for or against its client and 
it should be the same with an autobiography. In writing about yourself 
and other living people you must take your courage in both hands.” It is 
in such a spirit that Mrs. Asquith has written these two volumes, without 
any regard to conventional standards and with scathing directness. She 
is a veracious chronicler and shows no hesitation in setting down in cold 
print her impressions of manners and morals. She is just as frank with 
herself as with her friends, but there is no animus of any sort, although 
some of the things she has written would be resented. An editor might 
have used the blue pencil freely, but in that case this autobiography 
would have been tame and formal. As we have it, it is unusually fasci- 
nating, and even when exception is taken to certain passages, there are 
many others written in a sparkling style and possessed of high literary 
and historical value. 

Of an impetuous nature, Mrs. Asquith never hesitated to break a lance 
with celebrities in many walks of life. Her tilt with Lady Londonderry 
was an overwhelming defeat of the Lady and proved that Mrs. Asquith 
had the facts in abundance, which could not be said of the one who 
challenged her. She seemed to have been the center of every group where 
her brilliance, wit, quick repartee made her tantalizing to some and at- 
tractive to others. One of these social groups was dubbed “The Souls.” 
Mr. Balfour, who was a member of it, declared that “no history of our 
times will be complete unless the influence of the Souls is accurately and 
dispassionately recorded.” Here we have it by one of its most inspiring 
members, and the account throws light on many situations in English 
public life. “What interests me most on looking back now at those ten 
years is the loyalty, devotion, and fidelity which we showed to one another, 
and the pleasure which we derived from friendships that could not have 
survived a week had they been accompanied by gossip, mocking, or any 
personal pettiness. Most of us had a depth of feeling and moral and reli- 
gious ambition which are entirely lacking in the clever young men and 
women of to-day.” 

What a procession of distinguished names passes through these pages! 
Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, Edward VII, George V, Gladstone, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, John Morley, the Master of Balliol, 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, James Addington Symonds, George Mere- 
dith, Tennyson, Lord Curzon, Arthur Balfour, T. H. Huxley, Sir William 
Harcourt, Augustine Birrell, Viscount Grey, Lord Haldane, Mrs. Glad- 
stone, Lady Manners, the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Frances Balfour. 
There are many others, all of whom were personally known and whose 
letters and conversations are freely quoted. “I had thought of putting as 
a motto on the title-page of this book, ‘As well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb’; but I gave it up when my friends gave me away and I saw it 
quoted in the newspapers; and I chose Blake and the Bible. The first is, 
‘Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid wooed by incapacity’; the second is 
Psalm 39. 5-7.” The full length portrait of herself is in many ways the 
best part of these volumes. “She was not easily depressed by antago- 
nistic circumstances or social situations hostile to herself—on the con- 
trary, her spirit rose in all losing games. She was assisted in this by 
having no personal vanity, the highest vitality, and great self-confidence. 
She was self-indulgent, though not selfish, and had not enough self-control 
for her passion and impetuosity; it was owing more to dash and grit than 
to any foresight that she kept out of difficulties. She distrusted the dried- 
up advice of many people, who prefer coining evil to publishing good. 
She was lacking in awe, and no respecter of persons; loving old people 
because she never felt they were old. Warm-hearted and with much power 
of devotion, thinking no trouble too great to take for those you love, and 
agreeing with Dr. Johnson that friendships should be kept in constant 
repair.” And much more in this strain. Here is self-analysis without any 
morbid introspection. 

Equally striking and with more than a touch of originality are other 
penetrating delineations of character. Concerning one of them, J. A. 
Symonds wrote, “I feel that you have offered an extremely powerful and 
brilliant conception, which is impressive and convincing because of your 
obvious sincerity and breadth of view. The purely biographical and lit- 
erary value of this bit of work seems to me very great, and makes me 
keenly wish that you would record all your interesting experiences, and 
your first-hand studies of exceptional personalities in the same way.” 
John Morley was no less discerning, “It is a brilliant example of that 
character-writing in which the French so indisputably beat us. If you 
like, you can be as keen and brilliant and penetrating as Madame de 
Sévigné or the best of them, and if I were a publisher, I would tempt you 
by high emoluments and certainty of fame.” Henry James was no less 
enthusiastic: “I take off my hat to you as to the very Balzac of diarists. 
It is full of life and force and color, of a remarkable instinct for getting 
close to your people and things and for squeezing, in the case of the reso- 
lute portraits of certain of your eminent characters especially, the last 
drop of truth and sense out of them—at least as the originals affected 
your singularly searching vision.” Recounting a conversation with Mr. 
Gladstone, Mrs. Asquith wrote, “He talked of Bright and Chamberlain and 
Lord Dalhousie, who, he said, was one of the best and most conscientious 
men he had ever known. He told me that during the time he had been 
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Prime Minister, he had been personally asked for every great office in the 
State, including the Archbishopric of Canterbury, and this not by maniacs 
but by highly respectable men, sometimes his friends.” The passages on 
the Master of Balliol show deep insight and sympathy and present him in 
his true proportions. “The first element of greatness is fundamental 
humbleness (this should not be confused with servility); the second is 
freedom from self; the third is intrepid courage, which, taken in its 
widest interpretation, generally goes with truth; and the fourth, the 
power to love, although I have put it last, is the rarest. If these go to the 
makings of a great man, Jowett possessed them all.” Her first impressions 
of Asquith are worth quoting: “The dinner where I was introduced to 
Henry was in the House of Commons and I sat next to him. I was tre- 
mendously impressed by his conversation and his clean Cromwellian face. 
He was different from the others and, although abominably dressed, had 
so much personality that I made up my mind at once that here was a 
man who could help me and would understand everything.” This auto- 
biography is dedicated to her husband with these sentences from Epic- 
tetus: “What? Have you not received powers, to the limits of which you 
will bear all that befalls? Have you not received magnanimity? Have 
you not received courage? Have you not received endurance?” 

It would hardly be fair to quote any more from these stimulating 
volumes. Whoever takes them up will not lay them down till the last 
chapter is reached. Oscar L. JosEern. 


The Americanization of Edward Bok. The Autobiography of a Dutch Boy 
Fifty Years After. ‘8vo, pp. xxili+461. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $5. 


“Into the best that the foreign-born can retain, America can graft such 
a wealth of inspiration, so high a national idealism, so great an oppor- 
tunity for the highest endeavor, as to make him the fortunate man of the 
earth to-day.” This conclusion is amply sustained by the personal testi- 
mony of Bok, whose good fortune it was to make the friendship of 
several of the most notable men and women of America during the 
formative period of his iife. It was not a stroke of luck, but the reward of 
persistent effort to carry out the counsel of his grandmother: “Make you 
the world a bit more beautiful and better because you have been in it.” 
The blood of heroic spirits was in his veins, and the will to become and to 
do was a consuming passion with him. He learned early that obstacles 
are merely difficulties to be overcome, that nothing in the world of busi- 
ness just happens, that the hardest kind of work is back of every success. 

This story of his successful achievements is full of thrilling interest. 
It is a veritable tonic to those who are tempted to yield to discourage- 
ment, and it is a stimulus to greater perseverance and a more resolute 
spirit on the part of all who would engage in the Great Adventure of Life. 
The writer refers to himself in the third person and thus introduces quite 
a healthy innovation in autobiographical writing. He came to this coun- 
try with his parents from Holland when he was six years of age, and 
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when thirteen years old he was compelled to leave school. But he was 
determined to pursue the path of self-education. It is interesting to 
follow the way he made this journey, which finally brought him places 
of deserved honor, responsibility, and usefulness. 

It is simply marvellous that a lad still in his teens should have got 
through such a prodigious amount of work. The boy who received let- 
ters from Generals Garfield, Grant, and Sherman, President Hayes, and 
interviewed Oliver Wendell Holmes, Longfellow, Phillips Brooks, and 
other distinguished people, was destined to become acquainted with sev- 
eral of the most conspicuous leaders of America and Europe. The pen 
sketches of Mark Twain, R. W. Emerson, Roosevelt, Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Rudyard Kipling, Benjamin Harrison, James G. Blaine, 
W. E. Gladstone, J. G. Whittier, Jefferson Davis, Lewis Carroll, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Alexander Dumas fils, Rosa Bonheur, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Charles A. Dana, Francis L. Patton, Charles A. Briggs, W. H. Mabie, and 
letters from these and other persons make this volume a personal history 
of our own times. 

Bok was fortunate to come under the influence of Henry Ward 
Beecher, in his youth; and he writes with grateful pleasure concerning 
this great-heart of the American pulpit. Many pages are also devoted to 
his associations with the versatile Roosevelt. The chapter entitled “A 
Plunge into Wall Street” tells of his relations with Jay Gould and of his 
decision to turn from the uncertainties of financial wizardry to the pub- 
lishing business, where he instinctively felt he would be happier and 
more useful. Gould tried to dissuade him: “You are making a great mis- 
take. Books are a luxury. The public spends its largest money on neces- 
sities: on what it can’t do without. It must telegraph; it need not read. 
It can read in libraries. A promising boy such as you are, with his life 
before him, should choose the right sort of business, not thé wrong one.” 
But the sequel proved that Bok was right and Gould wrong in this in- 
stance. He writes that Beecher could never be induced to answer those 
who attacked him. “He always saw the ridiculous side of those attacks; 
never their serious import.” Robert Louis Stevenson never seemed to 
have the slightest interest in what the press said of his books, but he was 
an indefatigable toiler. “No man ever went over his proofs more care- 
fully; his corrections were numerous; and sometimes for ten minutes at 
a time he would sit smoking and thinking over a single sentence which, 
when he had satisfactorily shaped it in his mind, he would recast on the 
proof.” 

A chapter on “The Chances for Success” contains lessons of value to 
aspiring youth. Bok dismisses the theory of influence and favoritism and 
stresses the fact of sheer merit as the only factor that actually counts. 
On this he writes further in the chapter on “The Literary Backstairs.” 
Elsewhere he remarks that the real curse of America is the lack of 
thoroughness. “During my years of editorship, save in one or two con- 
spicuous instances, I was never able to assign to an American writer 
work which called for painstaking research. In every instance, the work 
came back to me either incorrect in statement, or otherwise obviously 
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lacking in careful preparation.” The chapter, “Where America fell short 
with me,” is a searching exposure of our characteristic weaknesses. The 
fact that it is not written in a cynical spirit is evidenced by the next 
chapter, “What I Owe to America.” These two chapters are worth the 
price of the book, and they deserve to be widely circulated, in the interest 
of a virile Ameriéanism, which is the only sort that should be advocated. 

As an editor Bok learned the golden rule that should be cherished by 
all public men, to keep the ears open and the mouth shut. He quotes 
with approval the counsel of Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, “Remember, boy, 
silence is never so golden as when you are under fire. I know, for I have 
been there more than once. Keep quiet; and always believe this: that there 
is a great deal of common sense abroad in the world, and a man is always 
safe in trusting it to do him justice.” A remarkable feature of Bok’'s 
character was that he never accepted the failure of others as a final de- 
cision for himself. He also resolved that he would always try to do the 
common thing in an uncommon way. He thus accomplished things with- 
out fear of reverses, of which he had his full share. The secret of his 
success is summed up in a few sentences that must be quoted. “Bok de- 

‘termined to lift himself out of poverty because his mother was not born 
in it, did not belong in it, and could not stand it. That gave him the first 
essential: a purpose. Then he backed up the purpose with effort and an 
ever-ready willingness to work, and to work at anything that came his 
way, no matter what it was, so long as it meant ‘the way out.’ He did 
not pick and choose; he took what came, and did it in the best way he 
knew how; and when he did not like what he was doing he still did it as 
well as he could while he was doing it, but always with an eye single to 
the purpose not to do it any longer than was strictly necessary. He used 
every rung in the ladder as a rung to the one above. He always gave 
more than his particular position or salary asked for. He never worked 
by the clock; always by the job; and saw that it was well done regardless 
of the time it took to do it. This meant effort, of course, untiring, cease- 
less, unsparing; and it meant work, hard as nails.” 

It was as editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal that Edward Bok will 
long be remembered. The story how its circulation grew by leaps and 
bounds, the way he secured the best writers, his methods of advertising, 
his editorial policies, is an attractive revelation of insight, ingenuity and 
initiative, unparalleled in the annals of journalism. He was a veritable 
dynamo of exhaustless energy. The reforms he introduced and carried 
through were both revolutionary and highly beneficial. Through his 
paper he instituted radical changes in American domestic architecture, 
furniture, pictures, fashions in dress, music, child welfare. Very readable 
are the chapters, whose titles suggest their contents: “An Adventure in 
Civic and Private Art”; “Women’s Clubs and’: Woman Suffrage” “An Ex- 
cursion into the Feminine Nature”; “Cleaning up the Patent-medicine and 
other Evils”; “How Millions of People Are Reached.” 

He retired after thirty years of very successful editorial work, at the 
height of his powers. But a man of his temperament does not propose to 
rust out. He has many years of profitable work before him. One who has 
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been favored with such a wide range of experience granted to few mortals, 
and who has kept a level head and a sane spirit in the face of success and 
failure, has a great deal to say to the present generation. This book will 
without doubt take a high place among the classics of autobiography. 
Oscaz L. JosSEPn. 


The Soul of Abraham Lincoln. By Wiruiam E. Barton. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 


The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln. By Wiu11amM EB. Barton. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 


Abraham Lincoln, Man of God. By Jonn Westrty Huu New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Every year we have additions to the already amazingly rich accumu- 
lation of Lincoln literature. These additions are, of course, of varying 
value. Some are so superficial in their workmanship that they cannot 
endure; others are of such thoroughgoing workmanship that they are sure 
to be accepted as reliable sources of authority by writers in subsequent 
generations. Of this latter character are the two books by Dr. Barton, 
who informs us that his plan for a trilogy of Lincoln books is well ad- 
vanced, the third book to be “a work more strictly biographical and con- 
taining a character study of America’s great commoner and liberator.” 
But the first of these two Barton books contains a character study and 
the latter has a very decided biographical quality. However, the materials 
were not exhausted in the writing of either book, and it will be worth 
while to read the “more strictly biographical” contribution that Dr. 
Barton has in the making. 

The study of the religious life of Lincoln has a fascination of its own, 
and to it Dr. Barton yields willingly. He has gone into the matter with 
thoroughness and without prejudice, and has produced a mass of evidence 
that should be sufficient to convince the most skeptical that Lincoln was 
a religious man. Dr. Barton has the traits of a trained lawyer and has 
a way of shifting evidence that indicates fairness of mind, and yet a 
determination to bring the matter out at the desired point. Not that he 
covers up anything that is relevant or that should be disclosed, but his 
predisposition as to the reality of his client’s religious faith and practice 
helps very much in the emergence of the acceptable conciusion. He gives 
careful attention to all the elements of Lincoln’s life that might contribute 
in any way to the creation of a religious atmosphere, and fortifies his 
conclusions by authorities that cannot be questioned. He has given us, 
therefore, “a study of the evolution of the spiritual life of Abraham 
Lincoln” which is entitled to high praise, for it is a distinct contribution 
to the literature of this phase of Lincoln's life. Dr. Hill goes over much 
of the same ground as Dr. Barton covers, but comes to his conclusions 
as to the religious character of Lincoln by a somewhat different route. 
To him the religious element in Lincoln was constant and distinct and 
assertive. And more than that, he looks upon the Great President as in 
a particular and peculiar sense a “Man of God,” set apart by a sort of 
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divine decree for the accomplishment of a definite service fo: humanity, 
and consciously or unconsciously yielding to the leadings of the divine 
Wisdom and accomplishing the task that was set for him, and for none 
other, to do, Dr. Barton is lawyer-like in his handling of the subject. 
He seeks for evidence, arranges it, sifts it, and then makes it tell the 
story and furnish the basis of conviction. 

Dr. Hill brings to his agreeable and happily accomplished task the 
gifts of the orator, and makes the evidence he produces glow into a 
wonderful picture, and presents his conclusions with an outburst of 
apostrophes. He does a unique thing, however, in gleaning from the 
public utterances and many private documents, letters, etc., of Lincoln 
a vast amount of material related to the main theme that lies fn the 
author’s mind, and out of this material he establishes firmly the thesis 
upon which his book is based. 

Dr. Barton’s second book, on the Paternity of Lincoln, is unique. 
It seems unfortunate that the necessity exists for such a book, but as it 
does exist, it is a satisfaction to have the piece of work that undertakes 
to do so well done. It is well known that there has been for many years 
some question as to the paternity of Lincoln, and that in the acrimonious 
political campaigns that centered about Lincoln the question was thrust 
into the forefront in a very ugly and uncomfortable way. The rumors 
as to his paternity were various and varying, and there were many who 
believed that Lincoln was not the son of Thomas Lincoln, and that Nancy 
Hanks was a proper subject of criticism as to her character and conduct. 
Dr. Barton goes into the whole matter with amazing thoroughness—and 
—it is a satisfaction to believe—with such completeness that it will never 
be opened again, and the paternity of the Great President will never again 
be a matter of gibes and innuendoes and scoffings and sneers. He takes 
up each story of the alleged paternity—and there are at least seven of 
them—and he considers the nature and importance of each, then he goes 
into the evidence in each of the seven cases, and much of this evidence 
he has accumulated personally by visitations in the respective neighbor- 
hoods, conversations with interested persons, examination of public and 
private documents; then he goes into a critical and constructive analysis 
of this accumulated evidence in each instance, and comes to his con- 
clusions—just as a lawyer would, and as he did in respect to the materials 
that were assembled for the making of his “Soul of Abraham Lincoln.” 
And these conclusions establish with a solidity that cannot be shaken the 
legitimacy of Lincoln’s birth as the child of Thomas and Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. With this contribution of Dr. Barton there should be no question 
hereafter on this point. He says this about the results of his researches 
in this direction: 

“The hills of Kentucky have their own solid type of mirth, and their 
sententious sayings are sometimes informed with a quizzical humor. 
There is a saying current there, and Abraham Lincoln would have heard 
it if he had lived there longer, when a story or a political issue or a 
candidate is completely and effectually disposed of. They say, as I have 
heard them say in stump speeches, that that story or issue or candidate 
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is now buried so deeply that if he or it ever scratches out, it will be 
less laborious ‘to keep on a-scratchin’ downwards, and come out face to 
the fire.’ That is the depth at which I have now buried the story that 
Abraham Lincoln was an illegitimate child. Let any man who proposes 
to exhume that putrid reminiscence go prepared to dig deep and stay 
long, for he will not find it on this side of the place prepared for every 
one that loveth and maketh a lie.” re a 


Outdoor Men and Minds. By Witu1am L. Stipcer. 12mo, pp. 184. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.50. 


Stiperr has written two excellent war books. Soldier Silhouettes and 
Star Dust from the Dugouts consist of vivid recollections of his outdoor 
experiences at the Front. He observes everything that is worth while with 
the eye of a poet, and his reports are graphic descriptions as well as dis- 
cerning interpretations. These qualities are also found in the present 
volume on the nature scenes of the Bible. We are accustomed to think 
of the Bible as the book of religion in terms of dogmatic theology. It is 
therefore refreshing to be reminded in a picturesque way that the God of 
Revelation is also the God of Nature, as the Bible writers so invariably 
recognized. The idea that science is inimical to religion is an exploded 
heresy, and the surprise is that it should ever have been seriously consid- 
ered. We think of the immanence and transcendence of God as expressing 
respectively his identity with us and his difference from us. When we dis- 
tinguish between the poetry and the prose of the Bible, its noble figures of 
speech and its large conceptions will bring strength to our faith and com- 
fort our spirits. Stidger’s breezy volume is a decided aid to devotion. 

Good use is made of his wide experiences as a traveler. What he saw 
in China, Japan, and other countries, including many sections of the United 
States, serves to illustrate his enthusiastic chapters on the trees, storms, 
mountains, rivers, and birds of the Bible, the sea, the desert, the 
stars, and the Bible. The personal note shows that he got most of 
his information not from learned books and encyclopedias but from 
observation in the great out-of-doors in many lands. Two conclud- 
ing chapters on Luther Burbank and John Muir are not superfluous. 
They are introduced because “any men who are close to nature are also 
close to God and truth and righteousness.” There are other out-of-doors 
men, such as John Burroughs and W. H. Hudson, author of The Book of 
the Naturalist, but Stidger is writing from personal experience and it is 
well he has confined himself in the way he has done. Among the truths 
he learned from Burbank are that out of a weed may spring a beautiful 
flower; a plant can be redeemed by giving it a new foundation on which 
to work; by careful breeding the most insignificant plant may become the 
most significant; he who searches may find the soul, hidden though it 
may be, of any plant. The spiritual applications are well wrought out 
and the preacher will find here fresh illustrations for sermons. 

Altogether, this is a restful and cheerful book. A single quotation will 
reveal its tone and temper: “Happy are the men and women who have 
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learned the lesson of calmness in their lives; who will not allow them- 
selves to be frustrated, who will not permit their souls to be disturbed 
and perturbed about anything; who, when obstacles arise in life, go 
around or through those obstacles and, without much ado, continue on 
their journey—smiling.” One correction should be made. The author of 
that intensely readable book, The Land of To-morrow, is not Robert Louis 
Stevenson but William B. Stephenson, Jr., formerly United States Com- 
missioner in Alaska. 


The Protocols and the World Revolution, including a translation and 
analysis of the “Protocols of the Meetings of the Zionist Men of 
Wisdom.” Pp. 149. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 


The Myth of the Jewish Menace in World Affairs, or The Truth About the 
Forged Protocols of the Elders of Zion. By Lucten Wor. Pp. 54. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Ir is only necessary for any one moderately well acquainted with 
Jewish life, customs, and ritual to read the so-called Protocols to be certain 
that they are forgeries probably originating with the Russian Secret Serv- 
ice before the war, as a part of its anti-Semitic propaganda. The contra- 
dictory statements of Professor Serge Nilus, who gave them to the world, 
sustain this suspicion. More nearly accurate, probably, is his assertion 
that he got them from Souchotin, a Czaristic official of the old regime. 

Doubtless Jews have played a larger part in revolutionary leadership 
in Modern Europe all the way from Marx to Trotsky. So also have the 
Masons. (The Protocols are ascribed to Jewish Free Masonry.) But the 
real responsibility for class-war must be placed on despotism in Church 
and State. Mr. Henry Ford is probably as much mistaken in his anti- 
Jewish propaganda as the Jews are in their attacks on his Americanism 
and patriotism. 

Mr. Lucien Wolf has very ably pointed out the probable origin of the 
Protocols, tracing portions of them to Pobyedonoszeff, the very fountain 
head of Russian obscurantism. 


The Luzumiyat of Abu’l-Ala. Selected from his Luzwm ma la Yalzam and 
Suct uz-Zand, and first rendered into English by Ameen Rihani. 
Pp. 104. New York: James T. White & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Omak KuAyyAm, who wrote a generation later than Abu’l-Ala, was not 
a plagiarist of that maker of quatrains, but was certainly in some measure 
inspired by his work and, in form at least, an imitator. Both of them 
are merciless critics of the conventional religion of their time, but the 
Arabian scholar was a far more intense moralist than the Persian tent-~ 
maker. He is well styled the “Lucretius of Islam” and was a vehement 
opponent of traditionalism, superstition, bigotry, and cant. His stern 
Stoicism, as compared with Omar’s Epicurean attitudes, comes out clearly 
in their treatment of the liquor question. While the Persian poet praises 
the purple juice, the Arabian is a pronounced prohibitionist. 
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“*The wine’s forbidden,’ say these honest folk, 
But for themselves the law they will revoke; 

The sniveling sheik says he’s without a garb 
When in the tap-house he had pawned his cloak.” 


Both poets are touched with the pessimism of Ecclesiastes, but 
Abu’l-Ala, like Koheleth, sees a gleam of light in the darkness of his 
despair; he sees a Potter whose work is not finally cast on the rubbish 
heap. 

“Now I believe the Potter will essay 

Once more the Wheel and from a better clay 
Will make a better Vessel, and perchance 

A Masterpiece which will endure for aye. 


“With better skill he even will remold 
The scattered potsherds of the New and Old.” 


He is not without a faint hope that the tear of penitence shall put out the 
fire of Gehenna, and his heart of humanness can cry, “My religion’s love, 
and love alone.” The black night of his Oriental fatalism has here and 
there a star of hope. 

A deep debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Rihani for Englishing the work 
of this Syrian poet-philosopher, with a beauty which frequently matches 
Fitzgerald’s noble version of the Rubaiyat. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


What Did Jesus Teach? Frank Pierrepont Graves. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) The Dean of the School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
who is also editor of the Educational Review, made good use of the oppor- 
tunity to interpret the teachings of Jesus to a normal class of leaders, 
who were to have charge of discussion groups of about two thousand 
students of his University. The material is arranged according to “peda- 
gogical devices,” consisting of paragraph headings, marginal notes, sum- 
maries, book lists. His experiment was a decided success and this volume 
will prove suggestive to leaders of Bible classes who desire to bring the 
unequalled teachings of the Great Teacher within reach of those who 
should become familiar with them for the practical guidance of life. 


Great Characters of the Old Testament. By Ropert Wri11aM Rocers. 
(Methodist Book Concern, $1.) Professor Rogers has a charm of style, a 
quiet friendliness and an old world courtesy, as though he took special 
pride and pleasure in introducing his readers to some of the outstanding 
men of the Old Testament. He writes about them with engaging frankness 
and illuminating insight, which make vivid the mission and influence of 
these ancient worthies. 


Great Characters of the New Testament. By Doremus A. Hares. 
(Methodist Book Concern, 75 cents.) Interesting studies of Judas Mac- 
cabeus, Jesus, Simon Peter, Paul and John. There were other New Testa- 
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ment characters, about whom young people should know something, such 
as Stephen, Barnabas, Priscilla, Mary the mother of our Lord, who were 
also great, but what is given in this little volume is written with simplic- 
ity and directness. 


The Religion of Judah. By Jown Bayne Ascuam. (Abingdon Press, 
$1.50.) Bible students will welcome this scholarly volume on the reli- 
gious life of the Southern Kingdom. It is written in connection with the 
history of that nation and gives a clear appraisal of the unique contribu- 
tions of the prophets. The personal applications and questions for discus- 
sion add to the value of this excellent manual, which accepts the conclu- 
sions of modern biblical learning, without going into details about contro- 
verted issues. The chapters on “The Jewish Messianic Hope,” “The Jew- 
ish Scriptures,” “The Developing Kingdom of God” are models of lucid 
exposition. 


Greatest Thoughts About Jesus Christ. Compiled by J. Gilchrist 
Lawson. (Doran, $1.75.) Greatest Thoughts About God. Compiled by 
J. Gilchrist Lawson. (Doran, $1.75.) The editor of these two volumes has 
read widely and well. The results of his findings are arranged in chapters 
on verious aspects of the character and work of our Lord; and the nature 
and power of God. Hach volume has a full index and the busy preacher or 
Sunday-school teacher will find helpful suggestions and striking quota- 
tions. Books of this sort should, however, be used judiciously, not because 
the material is unreliable, but because a too-frequent use of this type of 
writing is detrimental to independent study. Hash is good only at long 
intervals. 


Four Hitherto Unpublished Gospels. By Wrii1aAM E. Barton. (Doran, 
$1.50.) The impressions made by the life of Jesus on four men who com- 
panioned with Him in the day of His flesh are here written in the auto- 
biographical style. Dr. Barton shows imaginative and interpretative 
ability in setting forth the incidents with picturesqueness and in harmony 
with the Gospel story. John the Baptist writes as one who is at once a 
doubter and a believer. Andrew rejoices in his faithfulness, though he 
never received a prominent place among the disciples. Judas analyzes 
his motives and opens up his heart in penitence. James confesses how 
he was slow to accept Jesus, his own brother, as the Messiah. The book 
is a fresh presentation. 


The Books of Haggai and Zechariah. By T. W. Crarer. (Cambridge 
University Press, $1.) This new series of commentaries is in the style 
of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Haggai and Zechariah 
were the inspiring spirits in rebuilding the Temple and their place in 
Israel’s history is well described in the Introductions. The notes-are 
concise and practical, and there is frequent reference to modern world 
conditions, which in certain respects resembles the distracted times of 
these two hero prophets. 
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The Man Who Dares. By Leon C. Prince. (Abingdon Press, $1.) 
The professor of history in Dickinson College has written a stirring sum- 
mons to young people to show daring, perseverance, fidelity, sacrifice, 
devotion, patriotism. These five addresses are illustrated by telling inci- 
dents from the lives of those who made good. The buoyant note is seen 
on every page. The volume will enable its readers to understand and 
achieve genuine success which has the tone of Christian character and 
influence. 


New Ventures of Faith. Suggestions for Greater Achievements 
through Prayer. (Association Press, 60 cents.) The art of prayer can 
be acquired only by diligent practice. Here is a volume that will help to 
perfect the art. Whoever gives one month to this cycle of meditation, 
with suggested subjects for thanksgiving, penitence, and intercession, will 
make a rich discovery of the creative resources of God and become better 
qualified to take a share in the exacting and onerous duties of our 
troubled times. 


The Greatest Failure in All History. By Joun Sparco. (Harper and 
Brothers, $2.50.) This indictment of Bolshevism by one of the leading 
exponents of socialism should be widely read. Mr. Spargo makes a critical 
examination of the utterances of Lenin and his associates and throughout 
he deals with first-hand evidence of what this supposed experiment in 
democracy has done in virtually introducing a monstrous tyranny a 
hundredfold worse than that of the Romanovs. Its intolerance and hos- 
tility to essential freedom constitute an infamous travesty of representa- 
tive government. Its operations have violated every principle of truth and 
liberty. Those social idealists who hailed Bolshevism as God’s new 
Messiah now realize that this propaganda of hatred and violence is the 
sworn enemy of humanity. Bertrand Russell, who was once in sympathy 
with it, recently investigated the activities of this instrument of political 
insanity in the land of its power and declared: “Bolshevism is a military 
dictatorship. The proletariat means for it an aristocracy.” Mr. Spargo 
is equally explicit and his evidence can produce only one conclusion. 


The Last Days of the Romanovs. By Grorce Gustav TeLperc and 
Rosert Witton. (Doran, $3.) The despicable cowardice of Bolshevism 
cannot be better illustrated than by the murder of the late Czar and the 
Russian Imperial Family in a cellar during the night between July 16 
and 17, 1918, under the most revolting circumstances. This book con- 
tains the sworn depositions of six reliable witnesses at a judicial investi- 
gation by the Kolchak Government, which were obtained from the archives 
by Dr. Telberg, Professor of Law at the University of Saratov. The sec- 
ond part is a vivid personal narrative of investigation by Mr. Wilton, for 
sixteen years Russian correspondent for the London Times. The volume 
is of the first importance for a study of the background of recent devolution 
in Russia, QOL. J. 
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The Christian Preacher. By Atrrep Eenest Garviz, M.A., D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.50. 


Tue criticism of the pulpit is an implicit acknowledgment of the 
importance of preaching. The living voice, sensitive to the currents and 
needs of the age, and delivering a compelling message concerning the 
inexhaustible opulence of the everlasting Gospel of Grace, will always have 
an attentive hearing. He who utters the whole truth through a Spirit- 
filled personality will never want for eager congregations, be they large 
or small. The test of genuine preaching is not the size of the audience 
nor the acclaim of popularity—that besetting peril of the preacher. It is 
rather seen in the results obtained in advancing the Kingdom of our God 
and His Christ. Never was the time more propitious for such preaching 
than the present, when we are between one age that is dying and another 
in the travails of birth. 

There are several good books on preaching. Two volumes by Profes- 
sor Arthur S. Hoyt on Vital Elements of Preaching and The Work of 
Preaching have just been supplemented by a third on The Pulpit and 
American Life, noticed on another page. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman’s breezy 
volume on Ambassadors of God has gone into a second edition in a few 
months. The Yale lectures offer guidance on definite and limited themes. 
But this volume by Principal Garvie is the most comprehensive treatment 
of the many-sided task of preaching. The subject was first assigned to 
the late Dr. John Watson. To judge from his two books on The Cure of 
Souls and God’s Message to the Human Soul, and his other writings, his 
book would have had the fine touches of Christian humanism. His substi- 
tute has, however, produced an excellent manual, and his unusual quali- 
fications are seen on every page. 

Principal Garvie is first a preacher and then a professor. If he 
approaches his subject at times from the standpoint of a teacher, he 
never forgets his interest as a preacher. There is a decided advantage in 
combining a knowledge of the technique of preaching with an experience 
of its practice. Dr. Garvie furthermore is enthusiastic in his belief in 
preaching. He writes not as an apologist but as an advocate, and so this 
volume will encourage preachers to magnify their calling and make them- 
selves increasingly efficient. 

The Introduction is a compact discussion of the importance and sig- 
nificance of Christian preaching. Note how he relates the pulpit to wor- 
ship and work, and regards all three as indispensable to the adequate dis- 
charge of the Church’s mission. The purpose of preachihg is not merely 
to communicate knowledge, but to evoke faith, stimulate to duty and sus- 
tain hope. Its characteristics are determined by its message, which is 
evangelical, experimental, ethical, and universal. 

The first part consists of a historical survey. It deals less with biog- 
raphy and more with types of preaching that have prevailed during the 
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centuries. More than half the volume is taken up with this review. He 
has studied brevity without sacrificing clearness. The very titles of the 
ten chapters in this historical section are suggestive of the excellent mate- 
rial they contain. In support of his exposition of the matter, method, and 
manner of these preachers of the past, Dr. Garvie furnishes quotations 
from their sermons, which give a clearer idea of their distinctive contri- 
butions. The first chapter on “Jesus Christ the Lord” is a succinct dis- 
cussion of the preaching and teaching of our Master, and after it is read 
we will want to turn to Dr. Garvie’s great book of Studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus. The next chapter discourses on the place of apostles, 
prophets, and teachers in the early Church. This is followed by chapters 
on “Apologists and Fathers,” “Priest, Monk, and Friar,” “Reformers and 
Dogmatists,” “The Anglican and the Puritan,” “Orators and Courtiers,” 
“Pietists, Rationalists, Mediators,” “Evangelists and Missionaries,” “The 
Repairers of the Breach.” 

With such excellent fare it might seem to be ungrateful to complain. 
But there are some serious omissions, especially in the last two chapters 
on the preachers of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. There 
is a total absence of any reference to the leading lights of the French pulpit, 
such as Pére Hyacinthe, Lacordaire, Vinet, and Adolphe Monod. No men- 
tion is made of such influential personalities of the British pulpit as 
William Jay, Richard Watson, F. D. Maurice, Charles Simeon, Thomas 
Binney, Canon J. B. Mozley, Dean R. W. Church, Bishop Brooke Foss 
Westcott. If we follow this guide, it would seem that there were no 
American preachers of note, with the exception of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, and Dwight L. Moody. We know better, and no record 
of preaching is complete which fails to recognize the exceptional powers 
of Timothy Dwight, John A. Broadus, Lyman Beecher, W. E. Channing, 
Theodore Parker, T. T. Munger, Charles G. Finney, Horace Bushnell, Mat- 
thew Simpson, W. M. Taylor, R. S. Storrs, not to mention several others. 

The second half of the volume is open to very little criticism. In 
fact, it is a masterly contribution, replete with sagacious counsels and 
shrewd suggestions. Here again the titles of the chapters are well for- 
mulated and they are a helpful study to the preacher who must always 
select right titles for sermons. The chapter on “The Preacher as Apostle, 
Prophet, and Scribe” considers his credentials, and proportionate empha- 
sis is laid on the note of certainty, the gift of spiritual unction, and the 
ability to interpret accurately the Scriptures. Note what is written about 
the use of the results of modern scholarship and the need for courage and 
considerateness in speaking the truth, with due regard to the demand 
made by the pew for competence and candor on the part of the pulpit. The 
qualifications of the preacher are next discussed. He must be a scholar 
versed in knowledge; a sage showing good judgment; a seer with the 
vision of the spiritual as the real; and a saint as to Christlike character. 
This exalted ideal is exacting but nothing less could possibly meet the 
insistent requirements of this day. The preacher who strictly holds him- 
self to this high standard will prove to be an acceptable steward of the 
manifold grace of God. Dr. Garvie’s criticism of mysticism is hardly fair 
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and he is making distinctions without differences (p. 306). The next 
chapter is on the functions of the preacher. As priest, he is the leader 
of common worship, of which the sermon is an integral part. What is 
written under this head should be carefully studied, to improve the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary, which should be a comprehensive unity, with noth- 
ing superfluous, eccentric, or lacking in good taste. As teacher, he must 
impart instruction: to this end he should give himself to study, an obli- 
gation which is repeatedly emphasized and none too frequently. What 
do you think of his plea for doctrinal preaching? As pastor, he must 
minister to the universal needs of the human heart: the importance of 
pastoral work on a large scale is discerningly set forth. As evangelist, he 
should appeal to the unconverted and engage in a mission to the un- 
churched, with a keen interest in the missionary task of the Church. 

The third division is on “The Preparation and the Production of the 
Sermon.” Here we are taken into the laboratory which is also the oratory 
of the preacher. The wide experience and varied learning of Principal 
Garvie stand him in good stead, as he deals with the intensely practical 
problems which the preacher must face in his workshop. All successful 
preachers have been incessant toilers, and those who have spoken with 
authority and persuasiveness have invariably travailed in intellect and 
spirit for their sanctuary service. Even when the immediate preparation 
of men like Spurgeon and Beecher was very short, they were always liv- 
ing, thinking, and reading for the pulpit, and their general preparation 
was quite exhaustive. Others like Phillips Brooks gave themselves to 
laborious preparation. The recent death of Dr. Alexander Whyte has 
brought this truth prominently before preachers. None of the great 
preachers lived from hand to mouth. 

Principal Garvie is an expert guide to preachers and what is written 
in the third part is quite to the point. The sermon is intended to produce 
immediate effects and its purpose is not only to teach and please but to 
move and command the will. In common with other writers, he discusses 
the usual questions belonging to this phase of the preaching art. He is 
both sagacious and commonsensical and what he says will be more fully 
appreciated by those who have some experience in preaching. The sum 
and substance of it all is this, that the preacher who has fullness of 
knowledge, clearness of thought, an orderly arrangement, an abundant 
and varied vocabulary, and who is careful as to the use of voice and ges- 
tures, will be qualified to convey the message of the Gospel through a 
disciplined personality. His sermon will thus be an act of worship 
acceptable to God and profitable to himself and his hearers. 


Sipe READING 


The bibliography is quite full, but the following by American writers 
can be consulted with great advantage: The Theory of Preaching, by 
Austin Phelps; The Building of the Church, by Charles E. Jefferson; The 
Glory of the Ministry, by A. T. Robertson; Psychology and Preaching, by 
Charles S. Gardner; The Pulpit and American Life, by Arthur S. Hoyt; 
Ambassadors of God, by S. Parkes Cadman. 
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For any information about books on subjects of interest to preachers, 
address this department, Reading Course, care of the Meruopist Review, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Oscar L. Joszrn. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Educational Review. (March, 1921.) New York: George H. Doran 
Company. This number is a valuable handbook on citizenship and Ameri- 
canization. However, there is a fly in the ointment. William Herbert 
Hobbs, the well-known militarist, incurably affected with Wilsonophobia, 
writes: “For Americans the outstanding lesson of the World War has been 
the menace of the cult of Pacifism and the necessity of a prepared national 
defense.” Which is a bit of very vicious Neo-Machiavellianism, for the real 
menace is Militarism, and preparedness is a sinister challenge to strife. 
Fortunately, this mendacious stuff is followed by able articles on “Our 
Schools and War” and “Education versus War.” All interested in edu- 
cation for democracy will be helped by this review. 


The Constructive Quarterly. (March, 1921.) George H. Doran Com- 
pany. This issue is largely occupied with discussions of the Lambeth 
Ideal of Christian Unity, from many different angles, chiefly, however, 
from the Anglican standpoint. Bishop Francis J. McConnell writes 
breezily on “The Church and the Larger Freedom.” Here is his keynote: 
“The Church is set toward the largest freedom for men, but that freedom 
involves self-religion, self-expression, self-control, self-determination.” 
P. van der Elst, of the Dutch Reformed Church, Holland, sanely yet in- 
spiringly treats of “Christianity and Mystical Insight.” Here is something 
worth while. “Mystical insight is always of a moral nature. True in- 
sight is born of the practice of Christianity. At the same time that 
Fruit enters the soul, higher insight breaks forth with it.” 


The Journal of Religion. (January, 1921.) University of Chicago 
Press. This bimonthly unites the Biblical World and The American 
Journal of Theology. In this new publication the emphasis passes from 
the theoretical to the practical, from theology to religion. All will not 
agree with Professor George A. Coe’s article on “The Religious Breakdown 
of the Ministry,” but it may be a useful tonic to many. Perhaps preach- 
ers are somewhat to blame for the widespread spiritual illiteracy of our 
time. The religious ignorance of church members is often tragical. A 
useful department is Unsolved Problems, in which are discussed “Why 
Do Religions Die?” and “Critical Problems in Biblical Theology.” A 
finely spiritualized eschatology may be found in “The Significance of 
Jesus’ Hope,” by Charles Henry Dickinson. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review. (January, 1921.) Nashville, Tenn. 
This premier periodical of Southern Methodism fully maintains its high 
standard of scholarship and literary values under the editorship of Dr. 
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Frank M. Thomas. It contains two rather unique departments—one on 
Biblical Exegesis and a Devotional Department. Are there any higher 
Christian needs than better understanding of the Holy Book and closer 
communion with God? 


The Personalist: a Quarterly Journal of Philosophy, Theology and 
Literature. (January, 1921.) University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Not in the East alone, but also from the West dawns the 
new day of philosophic thought. Attractive in format, interesting in 
style and instructive in material, The Personalist is a valuable accession 
to the number of scholarly journals. The highest value in this number 
must be given to Professor Flewelling’s “The Pseudo-Science in Psycho- 
Analysis.” 





WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


Emm Cart Wum, A.M., LL.D., Ph.D., professor of philosophy in Bos- 
ton University, is author of a number of philosophical works, and a lead- 
ing authority on religious education. 

Epwin Lewis, D.D., is professor of systematic theology in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madis®n, N. J. 

JaMEs Main Drxon, L.H.D., professor of comparative literature in the 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, author of The Spiritual 
Meaning of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and other works, discloses his 
Oriental learning in his article on Omar and Tennyson. 

Lucius H. Bueser, D.D., recently pastor of Christ Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently been transferred to the Hennepin 
Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Minn. His article should be read in con- 
nection with the following by James CHAMBERLAIN BAKER, D.D., pastor of 
the Trinity Methodist Church, Urbana, Ill, who is also the head of the 
Wesley Foundation, the notable new religious settlement house at the 
University of Illinois. 

Proresson Irwin Ross Bermer, Ph.D., occupies the chair of biblical 
literature in Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., recently left vacant by 
the death of Dr. Camden M. Cobern. 

Witu1am Warren Sweet, A.M., professor of history in DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind., has written a number of books on Methodist 
history, and many articles in magazines and reviews. 

Proressor New E. Srevens, an official in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry in the Agricultural Department, U. S. A., happily turns aside to 
read the prophets and note their use of botanical figures. 

Oscar L. Josern, A.M., Methodist pastor at Tottenville, N. Y., au- 
thor of Freedom and Advance, The Coming Day, and other works, adds to 
his study on Faith (Sight and Insight, in the Review of November- 
December, 1920) a glowing vision of Hope. He also contributes the 
Reading Course and a number of book notices. 

Davis Wascatt Ciark, D.D., whose work is well known to the readers 
of the Mernoprst Review, son of Bishop D. W. Clark, is editor for the 
International Literary Bureau, Boston, Mass, 
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BEenJAMIN CoPpELAND, S.T.D., who poetically punctures the monarchical 
episcopate, is a retired minister of the Genesee Conference. His fine 
hymn, “Christ’s Life our Code, His Cross our Creed,” is No. 138 in the 
Methodist Hymnal. 

Amos Witu1aMs Patten, D.D., late professor of biblical literature in 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., has been an extensive traveler in 
the Near East and the Orient. He also edited Bennett’s treatise on Bibli- 
cal Archeology. 

Other contributors to this issue are Dr. Lynn Harotp Hoven, of De- 
troit, Mich., author, lecturer, preacher, and scholar; Professor Grorcz 
ALBERT Coz, of Union Theological Seminary, New York City; H. K. Car- 
ROLL, religious journalist and statistician, and J. G. VAUGHAN, supervis- 
ing medical mission work for the Board of Foreign Missions of our 
church. 

In the July-August number of the Review Professor Epcar S. Bricut- 
MAN, of Boston University, will supply a sequel to his article in the Jan- 
uary number on The Unpopularity of Personalism, to be entitled, Why Is 
Personalism Unpopular? There will also be both a contributed article 


and an editorial discussion on the divine and human element in the Bible. 
se 








